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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER IY. 

Fortunately, “Qui cherche, trouve” is sometimes 
objectively as well as subjectively true. In 1841, 
while examining a bed of sand at the village of 
Menchecourt lez Abbeville, M. de Perthes found a 
flint implement really chipped by the hand of man, 
and closely resembling the then long-forgotten wea- 
pons found by Conyers and Frere. Shortly after- 
wards M. L. Cordier, of the Institute, wrote to him 
asking for a sample of the sand in the lowest bed 
of the Menchecourt drift. He accordingly had a 
barrow filled with sand from the undisturbed soil, 
some eighteen feet from the surface, and, examin- 
ing it to see whether it contained any fossils, 
found, embedded in a hard sandy concretion, 
another drift implement, as perfect and with its 
edges as sharp as when it was first chipped. 
These, with innumerable later finds, many of them 
attested by formal procés-verbal on oath, are duly 
chronicled in his magnum opus, ‘De l’Industrie 
Primitive,’ the printing of which began in 1844, 
but was not finished till 1846. This work re- 
appeared in the following year as vol. i. of ‘ An- 





tiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes’ (Paris, 
Treuttel & Wiirtz), the second volume of which 
was not published till early in 1858. Unfortu- 
nately the lithographs with which the work was 
illustrated were on a small scale, and the outlines 
of the genuine works of art were accompanied by 
an overwhelming number of others representing 
purely natural forms of flints. English geology, 
accordingly, in taking stock of the unfinished 
work,* had no difficulty in rejecting the discoveries 
it announced as not less unsatisfactory than the 
theories it propounded. 

But “ Facile est addere inventis” is a maxim of 
wide application. In 1854 Dr. Rigollot, of 
Amiens, learnt that similar implements had been 
found near that city, and in the following year 
published an account of them accompanied by 
good illustrations,t With the appearance of this 
memoir all the innumerable particles of evidence, 
so long held in solution in the minds of men, 
began to crystallize into solid and definite shape. 
But the process was far from instantaneous. The 
question raised had a special interest for the anti- 
quary and anthropologist, but the evidence could 
only be satisfactorily tested by the geological ex- 
pert. And, in England at least, the geological 
expert of the period as a rule objected to testing 
apy evidence afforded by deposits so contemptibly 
modern as mere quaternary river-drifts. I am 
not aware that the members of the Geological Sur- 
vey ever actually formulated an anathema against 
the Glacial Period and all its works ; but, at any 
rate, they habitually spoke of the Boulder Clay 
with contumely, and cherished an inveterate 
animosity against all post-pliocene formations. 
These troublesome new-comers, it was generally 
felt, had no business to obtrude themselves above 
the heads of the “ good old county family” groups 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary rocks, and 
hide them out of sight. Nor was the prejudice 
in any way abated when the antiquary began to 
assert his interest in these recent clays and gravels 
and sands, It was disturbing the old landmarks and 
breaking down the fences of geology in the interest 
of trespassers, who might possibly be poachers 
also, from the adjoining manor of archeology. At 
all events, whether owing to any prejudices of the 
kind, or simply to the fact that the antiquary is 
generally a degree or two less sceptical than the 
geologist, the Amiens and Abbeville discoveries 
appear to have been carefully investigated by the 
former before the latter began to trouble his head 
about them. The names of Thomsen and Wor- 
saae from Denmark, and of Dr. Thurnam, W. M. 
Wylie, and C. Roach Smith from England were 
duly inscribed in M. Boucher de Perthes’s visitors’ 

* Mantell,‘On the Remains of Man and Works of 
Art imbedded in Rocks and Strata,’ 1851, 

t+ ‘Mémoire sur des Instruments en Silex Trouvés 
& St, Acheul prés d’ Amiens,’ 1865, 
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album considerably earlier than those of any 
foreign geological specialist. It was not long, 
however, before the evidence derived from cavern 
researches at home compelled English geology to 
reconsider its verdict as to the extremely recent 
origin of man, and when once it was shown that 
there was no antecedent absurdity in supposing 





him to be at least as old as the river-drift of the 


the museum of the Society for more than three- 
score years. There was no label on them, buta 
reference to the books showed that they came from 
Hoxne, and that Mr. Frere had written the letter 
already quoted about them. A further reference 
to the Archeologia showed that the paper had been 
illustrated by two admirable engravings, which, 
had the history not been known, might well have 


Somme, it was no longer possible to refuse M. | passed as portraits of some of the new French find. 
Boucher de Perthes a hearing. | This rediscovery led to further research, in the 

In 1858 a suite of bone-caves, hitherto untouched, | course of which the Black Mary implement was 
was discovered at Brixham, near Torquay, which | found in the British Museum by Mr. A. W. 
was thoroughly and systematically explored and ex- | Franks, who also unearthed the account of it given 





amined by a committee of geologists, of which Mr. 
Prestwich and the late Dr. Hugh Falconer, then | 
vice-president of the Geological Society, were mem- 
bers. While engaged in this work Dr. Falconer 
heard of the discovery of similar caverns at Mac- 
cagnone, near Palermo, in Sicily, and at once deter- 
mined to visit that island. On his way he halted 
at Abbeville, and satisfied himself that the hdches 
found by the French archxologist were indubitably 
the work of human hands. Unable himself to 
make any detailed investigation of the circum- 
stances under which they had been discovered, 
Dr. Falconer wrote to his colleague Mr. Prestwich, 
urging him to undertake an early pilgrimage to 
Abbeville. Thither, accordingly, Mr. Prestwich 
repaired in April, 1859, and was shortly after- 
wards joined by Mr. John Evans. Both started 
on their errand as sceptics, The antiquary, Mr. 
Evans, who had made stone implements one of his 
special studies, entertained grave doubts as to the 
true character of the hdches ; the geologist, Mr. 
Prestwich, the highest authority on all questions 
relating to post-pliocene formations, doubted 
whether the implements had been found in un- 
disturbed soil at the depths alleged. Both re- 
turned converts on both points. No qualified 
observer could doubt that the marvellous series 
of implements collected at Abbeville were fashioned 
by the hand of man, and their occurrence in un- 
disturbed strata was conclusively proved by Mr. 
Prestwich’s picking one out of the matrix in which 
it was imbedded seventeen feet below the surface, 
in a gravel-pit near Amiens. On their return Mr. 
Prestwich laid the result of their investigations | 
before the Royal Society, and Mr. Evans before | 
the Society of Antiquaries. By a singular stroke | 
of luck, just before he read his paper, Mr. Evans | 
went to the rooms of the Society to invite some 
friends to come and see the treasures brought home 
from France, and while waiting for his friends to 
come out of the council-room, happened to look 
into one of the glass cases in the window-seats. 
There, at once to his delight and dismay, he beheld 
four implements of flint, the very counterparts of 
those he has just procured at Abbeville and 
Amiens. It was no dream, no optical delusion ; 
there the things were, and there they had lain in 








in Mr, Bagford’s letter. 

Thus it came to pass in 1859, a hundred and 
fifty years and more after John Conyers had 
been gathered to his fathers, that his discovery 
was recognized as the first link in the chain of 
evidence by which it was finally proved that man 
had inhabited the globe at a date indefinitely 
earlier than that which a mistaken chronology had 
assigned to his creation. This conclusion, im- 
plicitly assumed by Darwin in his ‘Origin of 
Species,’ first published in this year 1859, was 
explicitly accepted by Lyell at the meeting of the 
British Association, and thenceforward the onus 
probandi has rested not on the upholders, but on 
the impugners of the antiquity of man. 

Safe came the ship to haven 
Through billows and through gales, 
When once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sat shining on the sails. 
Broruer Fapian, 
(To be continued.) 


3noTHER Fapian is mistaken in supposing 
(p. 42) that fluke has not yet found its way into a 
dictionary. It is in Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie,’ vol. ii. 
(1882), with a quotation from the Times. 
Joun Ranpatt. 


BLACK MARY'S HOLE. 

The true origin of this name does not seem to 
be known with certainty. Pink, in his ‘ History 
of Clerkenwell,’ has referred to the chief sugges- 
tions ; but he was unable to decide which of them 
was the true one. First there is an old tradition 
that the well was called “the blessed Mary’s well,” 
next that it was known as “ Black Mary’s well,” 
and thirdly that it was called “ Black Mary’s 
hole.” It is stated that the well was leased to 
a black woman named Mary Woolaston, who lived 
in a stone house or hovel, and sold the water to 
the neighbouring citizens ; that she died about 1685; 
the well was then enclosed and protected by the 
proprietor, Walter Baynes, Esq. Prior to this the 
place was known as “Black Mary’s hole”; whether 
this name applied to the well itself or to the stone 
hovel in which Mrs. Woolaston lived is not clear ; 
but after her death the name was clearly used to 
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designate the entire road, the continuation north not included ; but it may not be out of place to 


of Coppice or Codpiece Row. The exact place is 


distinctly shown in Rocque’s map of 1746 as| 


“Black Mary’s well,” in the White Conduvit 
Fields. In Pine’s map, published the same year, 


the conduit is marked, and about ten small houses, | 
the road being described as “ Black Mary’s hole.” 


There is an account in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1813, ii. 557, suggesting that the name was de- 
rived from a black cow belonging to the woman who 
leased the well; but this is clearly “a pleasant 
fiction.” There is great uncertainty as to dates in 
all the old references to this place. Thus, in ‘London 
and its Environs Described,’ 1761, i. 324, it is 
said that the “ Blackmoor woman” called Mary lived 
in the circular stone hut “ about thirty years ago,” 
that is, about 1730, whereas from all other accounts 
she seems to have died at least forty years pre- 
viously. Perhaps the most clear and distinct date 
is that given by Mr. Pink (p. 561); he states that 
in the poor-rate book for 1680 John Giles is rated 
for ‘‘ Black Maries.” This note is interesting ; it 
seems to suggest that there was then one or more 
tenement so called, possibly the remains of some 
small religious foundation. A careful examina- 
tion of the parish books might perhaps throw 
farther light on this matter. Epwarp SoLLy. 


This name, together with the “large black flint ” 
and the tenor of the whole description, reminds 
me very forcibly of the black virgins, 4. ¢., “ Les 
Vierges Noires,” in the ‘ Encyclopédie des Sciences 
Religieuses,’ par M. Gaidoz, from which I made 
the following extract : 

“Les déesses Méres (Matres ou Matra ou Matrone 
avec des épithétes généralement topiques, par exemple 
Matrebo Nemavsicabo, ‘aux Méres de Nimes,’ et Matribvs 
Treveris, ‘aux Méres de Tréves’) semblent avoir été les 
‘ bonnes dames’ ou les ‘ dames blanches’ de l'endroit, et 
sont vraisemblablement le prototype de nos fées, On 
les représente généralement assises, tenant un ou plusieurs 
enfants sur leurs genoux. Plusieurs d’entre elles ont la 
méme attitude que plue tard la Vierge tenant |’ Enfant 
Jésus; et les statues miraculeuses de la Vierge Marie 
trouvées dans la terre 4 diverses époques (telle est dans 
plus d’un cas l’origine de ce qu’on appelle les ‘ Vierges 
Noires ') étaient sans doute des statues des déesses Mcres 
gauloises ou gallo-romaines.” 

It is true there is no mention made of Black 
Mary, but since there were black virgins, why 
should there be no black Virgin Mary contracted 
Black Mary? The quotation may at least tempt 
some of your contributors to further researches. 

Gro, A. Muuuer. 

Mentone, 

[See 7 8, i. 1.] 





DEATHS IN 1885. 

The following list includes the names of the 
greater number of eminent persons who died 
during the past year, 1885. Divines and soldiers, | 


unless eminent to some extent as literary men, are 


mention that the mortality of these two classes 
during 1885 seems to have been very high. Scien- 
tific men, whose literary works were confined to 
the objects of their especial study, have also been 
omitted. 

I should like to point out the slipshod manner 
in which the newspaper and magazine obituaries 
are written. I refer to the frequency with which a 
biography is printed without mentioning either 
date of birth or decease. Sometimes the extremely 
lucid (?) “last week” or “ the other day” is only 
out-distanced by very vague references to a “ ripe 
old age” and the like. It is highly important 
that these matters of birth and death should be 
explicitly stated, without any evasion. The Times 
and more than one other leading journal are open 
to considerable improvement in this matter. When 
the demise of any particular person is current 
news, it is comparatively easy to ascertain the 
dates of his birth and death—facts which in years 
to come will be difficult to obtain, if obtainable 
at all. 


About, Edmond, author, journalist; b. Feb. 14, 1828 
d, Jan. 17. 

Anedell, Richard. R.A., artist; b. 1815; d. April. 

Jarlow, Peter William, ¥.R.S., engineer; d. May 20. 

Benedict, Sir Julius, musician; b. (Stuttgart) Nov, 27, 
1804; d, June 5, 

Bodichon, Dr, Eugene, author; b. (Nantes), 1810; d. 
Jan. 28. 

Cairns, Hugh MacCalmont (Earl Cairns), statesman, 
philanthrophist ; b. 1819; d. April 2. 

Campbell, John Francis, F.G.S., author, antiquary, b. 
1821; d. Feb. 17, 

Carpenter, Dr. W. B., author: b. 1813; d. Nov. 10. 

Cassal, Hagues Charles Stanislas, educationalist, author; 
b. April 1, 1818; d. March 11, 

Colquhoun, Jobn, author; b. 1805; d. May 27. 

Coote, Henry Charles, antiquary, scholar; d, Jan 4 
(zetat, 70). 

Corrie, Rev. George E., D.D., antiquary; b. April, 1793 ; 
d. Sept. 20. 

Davies, D. C., geologist, author ; d, Sept. 19, 

Ellacombe, Rev. Henry Thomas, antiquary ; d. July 30 
(zetat, 96). 

Ewing, Mra. Juliana Horatia, authoress; d. May 13. 

Falconer, Rev. William, scientist, linguist, autbor; b, 
1801 ; d, Feb, 

Fargus, Fred. J. (“‘ Hugh Conway’), author; d. May 15 
(zetat. 38). 

Farley, J. Lewis, author; d. Nov. 12. 

Flight, Walter, scholar, scientist ; d. Nov. 6 (stat. 44), 

Gyéry, Wilhelm, Hungarian poet; d. April 14 

Haghe, Louis, artist; b. (in Belgium) 1806; d. March 9. 

Hood, Rev. Edwin Paxton, author ; b, 1820; d. June. 

Hugo, Victor, poet; b. Feb. 26, 1802; d. May 22. 

Jackson, Right Rev. John, Bishop of Lincoln; b, Feb., 
1811; d. Jan. 6 

Jackson, Mrs. W. S. (“H. H.” 
b. Oct. 18, 1831; d. Aug. 12. 

Jacobsen, J. P., “ the De Quincey of Danish literature ”’; 
b. April 7, 1847; d. April 30. 

Jeffreys, Dr. Gwyn, scientist: b. Jan, 18, 1809 ; d. Jan, 24, 

Kaalund, Hans Vilhelm, Danish poet; b. 1818; d, 
April 26. 

Kalisch, Dr, M. M., Jewish scholar ; d. Aug, 23 (atat. 57), 


), American authoress ; 
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Kavyelin, Konstantin Dmitrievich, Russian scholar ; 
b. Nov. 15, 1818; d. May 15. 

Kingston, Alfred, antiquary ; b. 1829; d, April. 

Kostomarof, Nikolai Ivanovich, Russian historian; b. 
1817 ; d. April. 

Kozmian, Stanislas, translator of Shakspeare into Polish ; 
b. April 21, 1818; d. April 23. 

Milnes, Richard Monckton (Lord Houghton), author, 
poet ; b. 1809; d. Aug. 11. 

Moberley, Rev. George, Bishop of Salisbury; b, 1803; 
d, July 6. 

Montefiore, Sir Moses, philanthropist ; b. Oct. 24, 1784 ; 
d. July 28. 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, scholar, author; d. 
March 30. 

Neuville, Alphonse Marie de, artist ; 
d. May 19. 

Primrose, Col. Everard Henry; b. Sept. 1848 ; 

Ralph, John, journalist ; d, Dec. 5 (stat. 62). 

Richards, Brinley, musician; b. 1819; d. May. 

Rigaud, Maje »r-General Gibbes, antiquary ; d. Jan. 1, 

Rosenberg, Dr, C. F. B., Danish journalist ; b, 1828; d. 
Dec. 3. 

Shairp, John Campbell, poet, critic; d. Sept. 18. 

Siebold, Carl Theodor Ernst von, scientist ; b. Feb. 16, 
1804 ; d. April 7. 

Thome, William John, antiquary, author, founder of 
*N. & Q.’; b. 1808; d. Aug. 15 


b, (St. Omar) 1836 ; 


d. April 8, 


Thorburn, Robert, A.R.A., artist; 'b. March, 1818; d. 
Nov. 7. 

Trumpp, Prof. Ernst, scholar ; b, (Wiirtemberg) March 
13, 1828 ; d. April. 

Vaux, William — Wright, antiquary, scholar; b. 
1818; d. June 2 


Walford, Cornelius, ne d. Sept. 

Warner, Miss Susan, authoresa; b, 1818; d. April. 

Webb, Rev. Thomas William, author, scientist ; d, May, 

White, Richard Grant, American journalist, author ; b. 
1822; d. April (?) (stat, 64). 

Wordsworth, Rev, Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln, 
scholar, author; b. 1806; d. March 20. 

Worsaae, Jens Jacob Asmussen, archeologist ; 
March 14, 1821; d, Aug. 15. 


b. (Kejle) 


W. Roberts. 


Rosin Hoop’s Cuaret tx Barnspate.— 
I built me a chapel in Barnisdale 
hat seemly is to see ; 
It is of Mary Magdalene, 
And thereto would I be. 

I have never observed comment or attempt at ex- 
lanation of the very definite phrase in the third 
ine of this verse of the ‘ Ballad of Robin Hood,’ 

and yet it seems to me very deserving of both. 

Barnsdale is more than a geographical expression, 

it is the name of a distinct district in South York- 

shire, between Doncaster and Pontefract. And 
the question deserves consideration, What was the 
position of the chapel in Barnsdale, the foundation 
of which is thus claimed by Robin Hood as having 
been built by him, and dedicated or connected 
with St. Mary Magdalene? Now it is remarkable 
that all the conditions of the verse are exactly met 
by just such a chapel in this district (now, however, 
the church of a new parish), and its date corre- 
sponds, as nearly as can be ascertained, with that of 
Robin Hood (temp, Rich. I.). 


The extra-parochial chapel of Skelbrook did not 
exist at the time of Domesday (1086), nor was it 
in existence when the townships of this and the 
neighbouring wapentakes were (about the time of 
Stephen or Henry II.) consolidated into parishes 
and allotted to the various churches then existent. 
But it certainly was in existence when the York 
Diocesan Records commence, about 1220. It was 
on the borders of three parishes, but belonging to 
none ; and, moreover, although dedicated to St. 
Michael, it was in the patronage of the nunnery of 
St. Mary Magdalene at Monk Bretton ; and the 
arms of that convent—three covered cups, for- 
merly a part of the western window in the tower— 
have been but recently (at a restoration about fif- 
teen years ago) removed and placed over the porch. 
In its immediate neighbourhood, behind Woodfield 
House, Campsalls, two hundred feet above sea- 
level, according to the six-inch Ordnance Survey of 
Yorkshire—Robin Hood’s well, on the Great North 
Road, close by, being but eighty feet—there is a 
high land called to this day Sayles Wood, the view 
from which extends to beyond Market Weighton. 
It is this hill which is probably referred to in the 
poem at lines 76 and 830. As Robin Hood’s men 
looked from the Sayles towards Barnsdale, the 
knight was coming by a dune way, just such a 
way as leads the traveller past the front of 
Woodfield House, as Sayles Wood is behind. 

This topographical note will, I trust, not be with- 
out interest to many who are already interested in 
the Robin Hood ballads. R. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


New Worps in 1808.—The following extract 
from the Satirist ; or, Monthly Meteor, 1808, vol. iii. 
p. 441, may be of service to Dr. Murray, if he has 
not already fallen in with it. It occurs in a critique 
of the Annual Review, a publication which seems 
to have been the object of the Satirist’s deadliest 
animosity. A large proportion of the words it 
objects to are amongst the most familiar in our 
mouths at the present day :— 

“Our first specification shall consist of words new- 
coined, new-modelled, or employed from an affectation 
of singularity; and of these the leading class comprises 
verbs engrafted on the fruitful stock of the termination 
ize, which stands so conspicuous among ‘ that myriad of 
new words,’ to quote the Annual Review* itself, ‘ with 
which the French Revolution, and the French science- 
mongers, have inundated European literature.’ Of this 
description we find ‘ liberalized, solitarized, reprotestant- 
ized, peculiarizes, martializing, all-barbarizing, rebarbar- 
izing, demoralizing, Socinianizing, uniformalizing, and 
modernization ':—‘ preconized,’ though quite as uncouth 
as any of them, perhaps is not to be classed by its ter- 
mination, The rest, which we shall not take much 
trouble in arranging, are, “by: gone, tiffs, tomes, based, 


* “ P. 660 of the volume last published (the sixth); to 
which, it is hardly necessary to mention, these observa- 
tions are applied.” 

+ “We beg to have it understood, that we by no means 





intend to point out every one of the words in these lists 
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motived, hatreds, apings, intercourses, proses, stabile, 
driftless, obtainal, retainal, correctional, ancestrial [s7c |, 
vaticinal, monopolous, euphonous, autonomous, autoch- 
thonous, autopsy, moratory, appendicatory, convul- 
sionary, denary, ponderosity, religiosity, paternity, 
senility, longanimity. consentancity, rivality, localities, 
plasticities, antagonistic, monotheistic, liturgic, micro- 
logical, neologic, etymologikon,. cx smopoliti cal, cohabit- 
ants, circulable, ornate, evulgate, registrators, con- 
frontation, expatriation, regurgitation, convictive, 
descensive. subsecive, pervasiveness, incorrigibleness, 
statesmanship, connoiseeurship, pietists, provincialism, 
savagism, carnivorism, tyrannously, analogously, shrink- 
ingly, rememberably, * unpicturesque, unreluctant, un- 
drying, impatriotic, imprecision, inappropriate, inter- 
reign, interdeal, disadvise, discountenance (as a sub- 
stantive), influencing (as a mere adjective), pre-establish- 
ment (for previons religious establishment), remade, 
redaction, chorussed, chieftaincy, meddlesome, bepraise- 
ments, scriggling, glossology, obsolesce, reminiscences, 
diatribe, decennium, mimesis, nimbus, and lacunas.’ ‘To 
these we may add the sesquipedalian ‘ uncharacteristic- 
ally’ and ‘Constantinopolitan ’:—the compounds ‘ anti- 
catholics, anti-papistical, non-repeal, non-consultation, 
over-abborred, over-utterance, fore-ordained, all-absolv- 
ing, all-involving, self-immolating, life-writing, fellow- 
creedsmen, tonguesmen, sccience-mongers, torture- 
mongers, business-like, ill-minded, stem-tribes, branch- 
banks, street-banking, citizen-bankrupts, and robber- 
virtues’;—the orthographical improvements ‘ philan- 
throphy (p. 276. 288), Westfalia, and mosts’; the 
comparative ‘ bitterer '; and the superlatives ‘ properest ’ 
and ‘ thoughfullest.’”’ 


Of the verbs ending in ize, Littré observes of 
démoraliser that “Ce mot n’etait pas connu avant 
la Révolution.” The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of modernization (also a neologism in French) 
hardly appear to have struck root in English. 
Ww. Be 2 

Calcutta. 


Tae Wycuir Soctety’s ‘De Civitt Dominio.’ 
—I have noticed a very curious misapprehension 
on p. 54 of this book, which has, oddly, escaped the 
careful editor. The argument is that good fame 
cannot be taken away from a man by slander, 
because the good fame, or good name. is laid up 
safely in the presence of God. The Latin is :— 


as essentially vicious. Our only object is, to expose the 
coxcombical pedantry of raking together, within such a 
compass, s0 many words distinguished by their singularity 
alone from multitudes of others that would have been at 
least equally we!l adapted for the particular purpose.” 

* “*A ce trait-la je te reconnois, Santillane !° cries 
Fabricio to Gil Blas on a very different occasion ; and 
this single word would have effectually served, if any- 
thing had here been wanting, to recall to our mind a 
grotesque genius whom we first noticed four or five years 
ago, figuring in the Critical Review at that time; par- 
ticularly in translations from Klopstock and Wieland, in 
those numbers appropriated to foreign works. We have 
since undeviatingly tracked him (for he always leaves a 
strong trail) in various periodical publications; but the 


last time we were led more peculiarly to notice him, waa 
in the article on Mr. Southey’s ‘ Madoc,’ in a volume of 
the Annual Review, where rememberable and unforgettable 
stood conspicuous among much other trash of the same 
sort,’ 





“Quarto patet quod non est possibile diffamare jus- 

tum nisi peccando excidat a virtute. Patet sic: Omnis 
fama creature servatur aput Deum proporcionaliter ad 
virtutem ; sed non est possibile creaturam famam istam 
a Deo tollere, stante dignitate ; ergo conclusio. Unde 
falsum est quod mencientes denigrant famam constantis, 
cum inscripta sit libro vite, qui est speculum sine macula 
(Sapiencie vii. 26): sed, ad proprium modum loquendi 
Verbi veritatis (Math. v. 11), mencientes scandalizati sunt 
in justo, et secundum Aristotelem f sicut tetragous sive 
vitupero,” 
The editor has used the obelus according to his 
rule, p. xviii, as marking a “passage which 
appears to be corrupt, but in which he has been 
unable to propose any satisfactory emendation.” 
And he gives a foot-note thus, “ Tetragous.—Can 
Wycliffe mean xaxijyopos ?” 

The needful emendation is simple ; the passage 

4 a reference to Aristotle, ‘ Nicomachean Ethics,’ 

- (10) ll, § ll, 6 a ws aAO0s ayais Kat 
cunptiennts avev Udyov, the truly good man > 
“ faultless cube”; ‘which some one rendered ‘ 
regular brick.’ The text should be emended so as 
to read “tetragonus sine vituperio,”a square without 
a fault, which I have no doubt may be found in some 
Latin Aristotle. T'etragonus or tetragonum is found 
in late Latin, and v ituperium may beseen in Scapula 
as a rendering of Yoyos, and i in return in Facciolati 
vituperium is glossed by yoyos. The editor has 
read vitupero, % nominative, hence Kaki) YOpOs, 
which I fancy is not a very good guess for Aris- 
totle. Possibly “'.» writer of the MS. misunder- 
stood the expressiva, as others, cf. p. x; but I have 
no doubt Wiclif was struck by the likeness to 
“speculum sine macula,” the unspotted mirror, and 
he was very well acquainted with Aristotle, and 
constantly quotes him. The last sentence, then, 
reads thus :— 

“Tt is untrue, therefore, that men, when they speak 
falsely, blacken the fame of a consistently good man, for 
that fame is written in the book of life, and the good 
man is ‘a mirror unspotted ’ (Wisdom vii. 26), but to use 
his manner of speaking who is the word of truth (Matt. 
v. 11), speaking falsely they speak evil against the man 
who is just, and, in the words of Aristotle, ‘as it were a 


faultless cube.’ 
O. W. Tancock. 


Earty Mention or Encuisn Boox-pLatrs.— 
I hope this early mention of book-plates in Eng- 
land (the thing, at least, if not the name) may 
be interesting to collectors, I do not know an 
earlier :— 

“T was led into this Comparison from the Curiosa 
Felicitas of those, whose Way it is to paste their Arms 
and Titles of Honour on the Reverse of Title Pages, 
which shews the Affinity of the two.”—‘ The Right of 
Precedence, Xc.,’ written by Dr. Swift, printed at Dublin 


in the year 1720. 
T. W. Carson. 


Curious Surnames.—In 1753 administration 
was granted (P. ©. Chester) to the effects of “ John 
Brasskettle of Bowden, husbandman, deceased,” 
which name is doubtless a corruption of Brace- 
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girdle, spelt also Brassgirdle. Among the licences 
issued from the Vicar General's Office was one for 
the marriage of “Jeremiah Eightshilling and 
Susannah Aryier,” dated July 25, 1666. 

Ernest A, Epsiewaite, 


Burnyinec ror Heresy unper Exvizapeta.— 

“Mm, the xii Day of Apl Ano 1587, were brent at 
Smithfeld fyve Persons for Heresy & all of sondry 
Opynyons: One, holdyng that Chryst was not yet cum : 
Another, that He was not yet ascended: Another, that 
He was not equall with the Father in godhead, The 
fourth, that a child begotten betwene a christen man and 
woman was christened in the Mother's Bely & ought no 
otherwise to be christened: and the v' held that all 
men's wyves ought to be comon to all men & no man to 
have a wyfe sevrall,”"—Add, MS. (Cole) 5860, p. 284. 

If this note be historically accurate, there are 
other cases of burning for heresy since the Reforma- 
tion than those mentioned in Tomlin’s ‘Law 
Dict.,’ vol. i., sub “ Heresy ”: “There are instances 
of the writ de heretico comburendo being put in 
execution upon two Anabaptists in the seventeenth 
of Elizabeth and two Arians in the ninth of 
James [.” J. MasKELt, 


Birp Lore.— 

When I went away at Michaelmas day, 
The barns were full of cérn and hay; 
When I came back at Ladyday, 

‘Twas winnow-winnow-winnowed 4ll away. 

This is the interpretation of the song of the 
“haying-bird,” as given to it in Sussex fifty and 
more years ago, according to the information of 
a native of the county. On hearing it I was struck 
with the close resemblance of the words to those 
of the swallow’s song, as current in Western and 
Central Germany (and probably in other provinces 
of the Fatherland), and made immortal by Riickert 
in one of his best-known songs :— 

Als ich Abschied nahm, als ich Abschied nahm, 
Waren Kisten und Kasten schwer ; 

Als ich wiederkam, als ich wiederkam, 

War Alles, Alles leer. 

It is remarkable that the close resemblance of 
the words is accompanied by a difference of sound, 
strikingly characteristic of the notes of the songsters 
to which these words are respectively attributed ; 
for whilst the English lines, with their rise of an 
octave on the accented words, are extremely melli- 
fluous, those of the German version of the swallow's 
song excellently imitate the twitter of that bird. 
It would be interesting if any of your readers 
could tell us if one of the above versions is an 
adaptation of the other, or whether we must 
assume that both, much changed, it may be, form 
part of the common stock of Saxon speech, and 
date back to a time previous to the settlement of 
the “South Saxons” in England; for an inde- 
pendent development of the same idea in almost 
identical words seems highly improbable. 

W. B. 

Finchley Road, 


Jonanyes Apamus Transytvanus.—He was 
author ofa Latin poem entitled ‘Londinum Heroico 
Carmine Perlustratum,’ which in Allibone’s ‘ Die- 
tionary of English Literature’ is erroneously 
ascribed to John Adams, the topographer and 
author of ‘Index Villaris.’ The few biograph- 
ical particulars we possess about him are contained 
in a letter of Dr. Basire to Dr. Barlow, dated 
July 10, 1670. The writer recommends the 
“bearer, Mr. Joannes Adami, an Hungarian, once 
my boy, when I had the Divinity Chaire in 
Transylvania for seven years,” to his friend’s 
“wonted diAofevia.” Dr. Basire also informs 
us that he bas procured his protégé “a place 
among the King’s guards, till it please God to 
open to him a door of hope for an honest post- 
liminium into his own country, Transylvania, 
harassed by Turks and Tartars.” Lowndes, too, 
calls our author ‘‘ John Adams”; it should be 
“ A'dimi,” with two acute accents. I am glad to 
see that the new ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ has not copied the blunder. L. L. K. 

ull, 


PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS IN ENGLAND AND 
France.—Parliamentary trains exist, so it seems, 
in France as well as in England, but the meaning 
is very different. In England a parliamentary 
train is a train established by Act of Parliament 
for the benefit of third-class passengers, and by 
which they can travel at the rate of a penny a mile 
(I say this for the benefit of future generations, as 
the expression is sure to lapse). In France a par- 
liamentary train (traine parlementaire) is a train 
specially reserved for the use of members of both 
houses of Parliament, or chiefly used by them, 
Thus, in the Figaro of December 29 I find the 
special trains reserved for the use of those deputies 
and senators who went down on the 28th to Ver- 
sailles to take part in the congress convoked for 
the purpose of electing a new president, called 
‘‘traines parlementaires spéciaux.” 

F. Cuayce. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Jaw.—Prof. Skeat, in his article on the word 
jaw in the ‘Etym. Dict.,’ gives the weight of 
his authority to the view that the word is of 
English origin, and that it is a development of 
the word chaw (spelt also chewe), which he derives 
from the verb chaw or chew. This account of the 
relation of the form jaw to the form chaw appears 
to me to be in conflict with the evidence furnished 
by the history of the words. So far as I know, 
chaw, mandibula, is a word unknown to Middle 
English; it is not to be found in Mitzner; 
the dictionaries give no earlier citation for the 
form than a passage from Udall’s ‘ Erasmus,’ 
written about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See Wright’s ‘Bible Word Book.’ The 
| M.E, forms of jaw are towe, jawe, also geowe; see 
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Skeat (i.c.), where citations are given from the 
‘Prompt. Parv.,’ Chaucer, and Trevisa. How can 
these early M.E. forms be held to be later de- 
yvelopments of the Tudor chaw/ I believe that 
the word jaw is not of English, but of French 
origin, and that it is identical with the mod. F. 
joue, Two very common forms of this word in 
O.F. were joe—as in the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ in 
‘ Aucassin,’ and in the Metz Psalter—and iowe ; 
ep. Ps. exviii. 103 of the same Psalter. From the 
form joe would come the M.E. jawe (found in 
Trevisa), just as paw comes from an O.F. poe. 
The O.F. towe occurs in M.E.—in the ‘ Prompt. 
Parv.’ and in Chaucer’s ‘ Boethius.’ For the 
etymology of O.F. joe see Brachet’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
A. L. Mayuew. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 

CoLttecium Grassinzum.—What, and where, 
and when was this institution? The name is 
found stamped on the back of a copy of the 
*Noctes Attice’ of Aulus Gellius (belonging to 
my father), printed “Apud Seb. Gryphium, 
Lugduni, 1555.” On the title-page is written, 
by an eighteenth century hand, “Tho. Strat- 
ton.” The book is a small octavo, bound in 
brown leather, stamped with fleurs-de-lys within a 
floriated border. In the centre of either face is an 
oval device (occupying about a third of the area) 
consisting of a shield bearing three branches of 
lily; over the shield is a label, with the words 
“Liliam inter spinos”; and below it is another 
label bearing the words ‘‘ Collegium Grassinzum.” 
Round the shield and outside the labels is a crown 
of thorns. I should be glad to know what is the 
explanation of this device as illustrating the his- 
tory of the volume. A. F. Herrorp. 

Macclesfield, 


ORDINANCE FOR THE Suppression OF Stace 
Prays.—I have an eight-page pamphlet (sm. 4to.), 
* A Declaration of the Lords and Commons......for 
the appeasing and quietting Unlawfull Tumults 
and Insurrections in the Severall Counties of Eng- 
land and in Wales. Also An Ordinance of Both 
Houses for the suppressing of Stage Plays,’ signed 
by John Brown, Clerk Parliament, dated Sept. 3, 
1642. Donne gives the date as 1641. Can any 
of your readers inform me if this was issued and 
printed as an Order of Parliament before 1642; or 
is my copy the first form in which it was printed ? 

J. W. Jarvis. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway. 


following year a companion volume on ‘ Folk-lore,’ 
were published by Bell & Daldy, similar volumes 
on biography, literature, proverbs, ballads, &c., 
being stated to be “in preparation.” Were any 
of these latter volumes ever issued ; and, if not, 
why was the publishing of them discontinued ? 
The two above-mentioned volumes were selected 
from, and on the completion of, the first series of 
*N. & Q.,’ and are convenient for reference. 
ALPHA. 


[The issue was confined to two volumes. | 


Srocx.—Can anything be learned relative to 
John Stock, a painter at the Royal Dockyard ? He 
died 1781, and has a tablet in Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


AvutnorsHip,or Story.—A troop of cavalry 
was charging through a village street, and there 
was a little child in the way, who would have been 
ridden over but that one of the foremost soldiers 
stooped down, caught him up, placed him before 
him, and went through the engagement unhurt. 
I have read of the incident somewhere, but cannot 
remember where. A. F D 

24, Penn Road Villas, N. 

[We fancy we read this in a poem concerning the 
American Civil War.] 


CarriinG.—I find this word, which is new to 
me, in a letter to a Lincolnshire newspaper, having 
reference to some squabble at an election meeting. 
The phrase in which it occurs is as follows:—“ Mr. 
W—, after some caffling, declared he did not say” 
so and sv. I presume that it is used in the sense 
of “evasion,” or (colloquially) “shuffling.” Pro- 
bably some of your readers may know more about 
it. C. B. S. 


. Descenpants or Dr. Ricaarp MEAD AND 
Joun Wiikes.—Information is wanted concerning 
the daughter of Dr. Richard Mead, who married 
the celebrated John Wilkes. There was one 
daughter of that marriage. Did she marry, and 
whom did she marry? Had she a family, and to 
whom did she leave her property? 8S. W. H. 
Bedford. 


Wetsn, or Gooseperry Farr, held near the 
Spa Fields, is mentioned, according to Mr. Thorn- 
bury (ii. 302)—quoting Pink, ‘Camberwell,’ p. 152, 
I suppose, though he does not say so—as early 
as 1744, “about which time,” he adds, “it was 
removed to Barnet.” Now in what way was it 
removed? What kind of fair was Welsh Fair? 
There ought to be some mention of it long before 
1744, when it was on the point of removal to 
Barnet. There was a fair at Chipping Barnet 
granted to the abbots of St. Alban’s by Henry II., 





‘Croice Nores.’—In 1858 ‘Choice Notes from 


Notes and Queries,” on ‘ History,’ and in the 





which is to this day a great cattle and horse fair. 
| Was the Welsh Fair a horse fair? Has Pink any 
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authority for saying it went to Barnet? Suffice 
it to say he gives none. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Wittram Woottett.—This famous engraver is 
said to have been born at Maidstone in 1735. Is 
this certain? I ask the question because in the 
registers of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, I find the 
foilowing entry : “1736. William, son of William 
& Eliz. Woolett, was baptised May 2.” If there is 
any record in the Maidstone registers relating to 
him, I have no more to say; but if there is no 


record, I should feel inclined to claim him as a 
Oanterbury man. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Tae “Tasarp” Inn.—I should like to put a 
question to some of your readers concerning the 
view of the “Tabard,” in Southwark, prefixed to 
Urry’s ‘Chaucer.’ I think it can ‘scarcely be 
received asa picture of the inn of 1721. Urry, 
however, makes no mention of the source whence 
he had it. My supposition—it is nothing more— 
is that perhaps he saw some sketch of the “Tabard” 
as it existed before the fire of 1676, and adopted it 
for his ‘Chaucer.’ It can scarcely be a mere fancy 
sketch. Wm. Renpte. 


Wewntwortn or GosrieLp.—Sir John Went- 
worth, Bart., of Gosfield, co. Essex, died in 1631, 
s.p.m., having dissipated his estate. He is not 
buried in the Wentworth Chapel of Gosfield Church. 
Does any reader know where he died, and where 
buried ? W. iL. R. 


MarriacGe Dinyers at Town Hatis.—On 
looking over some corporation records, I found it 
stated that towards the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was resolved that marriage dinners 
should not in future be held at the Moot Hall 
without the special licence of the bailiffs and the 
majority of the portmen. Was it usual in other 
towns to celebrate marriage festivals at the Town 
Hall; and, if so, where can I see an account of such 
a custom ? G. J. H. 


Straneni.—May I ask an explanation and the 
derivation of this term? It occurs in a charter, 
circa 1260: “ Et de dono meo ut capiant terram 
ad reparationem sfangni molendini inter viam de 
Buttriscote et molendinum usque ad pontem de 
Thame.” I should be glad also to know the pro- 
bable derivation of the first part of the name 
Buttriscote. In 1218 it was styled Budescote, in 
1524 Bitturscote, and has now become Bitterscote. 


H. N. 


[Is not this for sagxi=pool. See Ducange, s, v. 


“ Stangnum.”’) 


Sranpine at Prayers.—In our parish church, 
Sunday morning, January 10, the congregation all 


the Lord’s Prayer in the second lesson. It occurred 
to me it would have been more reverent had we 
all knelt down, as we do when the prayer occurs in 
the service. There must be some reason for this, 
Is it a relic of the old days of the Commonwealth, 
when the Liturgy now in use was suspended ? 
Epmonp Dorrant. 


Browne.—In what museum is the skull of Sir 
Thomas Browne to be seen, since the desecration 
of 1840? C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Fictitious Names.—Mr. Edward Denham, of 
Massachusetts, U.S., has asked me to insert in 
*N. & Q.’ the following question:—“ In the ‘ New 
Republic,’ by W. H. Mallock, what are the real 
names of the fictitious characters introduced ?” 
If any correspondent will answer this question, he 
will greatly oblige Mr. Denham, who is a member 
of fourteen or fifteen historical societies. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Scorcn Reticiovs Hovses.—Can any corre- 
spondent inform me whether Paisley was one of 
the Scotch Benedictine cells, and if it was sup- 
pressed at the time of John Knox ? W. 


Descenpants oF Dr. Henry Kine, Bisnop 
or CuicuestTer.—Are there any now existing? He 
was son of John King, Bishop of London. Henry 
King’s sister, Elizabeth, became wife of Edward 
Holte, of Aston (see ‘ Extinct Baronetage’). Dr. 
Henry King was executor to John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s tempo James I. C. Coirmore. 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Mayors 1N Enotanp.—Is there any printed 
book or MS. which gives a complete list of them, 
showing also the parish, hundred, and county in 
which they are situated ? C. M. 


Company or Mines, Royrat MINERAL, AND 
Barrery Work.—Can any of your readers say 
where the ancient records of this company now 
are? X. Y¥. Z. 


A “Suepstsr” 1n 1552.— An indenture of 
apprenticeship, dated 1552, is thus worded:— 
“Hee Indentura testatur qd ffranciscus D—, 
filius Richardi D—, armigeri, posuit se ipsam 
Apprent’ Rogero Myners, civi et Cloth worker 
Lond’ et Johanna uxor’ eius shepst’ ad artem 
ejusdem Johanna qua utit’ erud’,” &c., from the 
Feast of St. James the Apostle (July 25) to Ed- 
ward VI. (1552), for the term of seven years, 
Does “ shepster” here mean “a sheep-shearer,” as 
given by Halliwell; or does it mean “a worker in 
wool”? and is it not unusual for a man to bind 
himself apprentice to a woman? Can other in- 
stances of “ shepster” be given ? J. P. E. 


Mrs. Parsons.—In 1798 a novel in three 





with one accord stood up during the reading of 





volumes was published by Longman, Paternoster 
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Row, entitled “‘ Anecdotes of Two well-known 
Families, Written by a Descendant, and De- 
dicated to the First Female Pen in England. 
Prepared for the Press by Mrs. Parsons, Author of 
‘An Old Friend with a New Face,’” &c. The 
principal feature of the story is that a nobleman of 
large property, having no male heir, and having 
two children born to him at the same time—one, a 
son, illegitimate, and the other a daughter, by his 
own wife—by bribery and influence effected an 
exchange of the infants. The son, however, dying 


before the father, the daughter was restored to her | 


proper rights and position. Does any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ happen to know what families are re- 
ferred to? The scene appears be in Scotland, 
And who was Mrs. Parsons / J. E. J. 


Bristou Pottery, including Stoneware. When 


and by whom first introduced / 
F, P. H. Huenes. 


Symoyps: Haktuyt: Purcnas: Peckarp.— 
Where shall I most probably find the literary 
remains (manuscripts, &c.) of the Rev. Wm. 
Symonds (died 1613?), Rev. Richard Hakluyt 
(1616), Rev. Samuel Purchas (1628), and of the 
Rev. Peter Peckard, D.D., Master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in 1790? If any of their 
remains are still in existence I shall be glad to 
correspond with the present owner, or owners, 
with especial reference to early Virginia data. 

ALEXANDER Brown. 

Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S. 


Votume or Serwons.— In the library of 
Harvard College, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
there is a volume containing farewell sermons 
preached by Nonconformists after the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Only a fragment 
of the title-page remains, on which can be made 
out the following:—“...... [bJein[g] collectifon] of 
farewel sermo[ns] preached by divers non-con- 
formi[sts] in the count([ry]...... ” The names of 
the writers have been filled in in MS. They are 
Whitlock, Barrett, Hieron, Cross, Shaw, and 
others. In Calamy’s ‘ Nonconformists’ Memorial’ 
the book is referred to as the “Country Collec- 
tion”; but the full title is not given, and I have 
not been able to find it in bibliographical sources, 
though the titles of similar collections are given 
in several catalogues. I shall be much obliged to 
any one who can furnish the full title, with imprint. 

W. C. Lane, 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Dunstanporoucn Castie, NoRTHUMBERLAND, 
—Can any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ give me informa- 
tion regarding the following extract from the 
Universal Magazine of October, 1754 ?—“ Dun- 
stan Borough Castle...... now in ruins. The soil 
is not remarkably fruitful, nor are any diamonds 
found there, as has been lately asserted.” It is 








quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 
1756. E. R. W. 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Hoon’s ‘ Bripee or Siens,’—Can you kindly 
inform me, through the medium of your journal, 
in what magazine or periodical Hood’s ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs’ first appeared, and the date of the year and 
the month ? A Boox Lover. 


Beckrorp’s ‘ VaTnek.’—The author of this 
most remarkable book says, in the preface to his 
(French) edition, published in June, 1815, that the 
translation (in English), as we know, appeared 
before the original ; that it is easy to believe that 
this had not been his intention ; and that it was 
brought about by “circumstances of little interest 
to the public.” What were those circumstances ? 
I think it would be now very interesting to know 
their nature. In the case of a wealthy author 
like Beckford, it is not probable that the pressure 
of a publisher’s influence or obstinacy can have 
been the cause of such a departure from his original 
plan. The English translation appeared in London, 
1786. I have a copy of the French (original) 
edition, Paris, 1787, 8vo. Beckford says, in the 
1815 preface quoted above, that the editions of 
Paris and Lausanne were (already) extremely 
rare. Is the Lausanne edition the same book as 
that of Paris, with a different title; or in what 
respects does it differ ? JvuLiaN MarsHALt, 


Arcuipatp Corqunoun, Lorp CrerK Re- 
GIsTER.—Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
tell me (1) the date of Colquhoun’s birth ; (2) the 
date when he assumed the name of Colquhoun in 
lieu of Campbell ; (3) the place of his burial ? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘Leaps anp nounps.”—Mr. Green, in his 
‘Short History of the English People’ (chap. x. 
section iv.), speaking of Pitt’s administration, 
says, “ The public debt rose by leaps and bounds.” 
Is not this mere tautology? Is there any difference 
between a leap and a bound f J. Dixon, 


Casties.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me a list of the forty-eight castles built in Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror? Direct answers 
will greatly oblige. C. H. Sanprrs., 

H.M.S8. Sultan, Channel Squadron, 





Sir THomas CornWALuis, CoMPTROLLER OF 
tHe Hovusenoirp to Queen Mary. —I am 
}anxious to know the date of his birth and 


| when he was admitted to the Privy Council. On 
this latter point there seems to be a considerable 
difference of opinion amongst the authorities, 
| Where is his “ portrait when at the age of 74, in 
| 1590,” which, according to ‘ Excursions through 
| Suffolk,’ used to hang in the dining-room of old 
G. F. R. B. 


| 


Brome Hall ? 
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Origin oF Sayinc.—What is the rationale of 
the clause, “If the worst come to the worst,” 
meaning, If the worst thing possible should 
happen ? Lestiz Waccener, Prof. of Eng. 


University of Texas. 


Tae Prayer or Mary, Queen oF Scots.— 
This prayer is well known, and runs as follows :— 
O Domine Deus, speravi in Te. 
O care mi Jesu nunc libera me, 
In dura catena, in misera peena, 
Desidero Te. 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me. 
Which may be translated :— 
O Lord ! O my God ! I have trusted in Thee. 
O Jesu! Beloved! deliver Thou me. 
A prisoner friendless, 
In misery endless, 
I weary for Thee. 
In sighing, in crying, before Thy throne lying 


Adoring, imploring— Deliver Thou me! 


My query is, Where is the Latin prayer first 
found; and what ground is there for believing 
that it was written by Queen Mary? 
Henry H. Gipps. 
St, Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Tat Memorrs or Daniet O’Connett, M.P. 
—Has this distinguished Irishman left any cor- 
respondence; and, if so, in whose possession is it? 
The several lives of O'Vonnell are mere compila- 
tions from Hansard and newspapers. Your con- 
tributor Mr. Ross O’Connell may be able to give 
information concerning his relative. W. T 


Atmanac.—Who and what was the Murphy 
who published an almanac in 1838, and made a 
decided hit in foretelling the very cold day on 
January 20,1838? Did he continue his almanac? 
I remember that his successful prophecy was cele- 
brated in a song of the day, “ Murphy has a 
weather eye,” a parody, I suppose, on “ Lesbia has 
a beaming eye.” T. W. R. 


Pentameters.—It is Ovid, I think, who de- 
scribes Cupid as stealing one foot from the 
hexameter line, and pentameter verses as thus 
originating. But where in Ovid can I find this 
arch story of a witty invention? 


James D. Bourver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


‘Vator Eccuesiasticus,’—In what county his- 
tories or other works are portions of the above 
printed with explanations and “ extended” ? 

J. Te Fe 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Avrnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


Suspense, dire torturer of the human breast; 
Compared with thee reality were rest. 
A. E, Keaty, 








Replies. 


PRIMITIVE WEDDING PROCEEDING. 
(6 §S. xii. 492; 7S. i. 35.) 

The incident alluded to by your correspondent 
is thus described by Brand (‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 
Bohn’s ed., iii. 380) in his list of “ Vulgar Errors”: 

“When a man designs to marry a woman who is in 
debt, if he take her from the hands of the priest, clothed 


only in her shift, it is supposed he will not be liable to 
her engagements,” 


This belief appears to have been generally pre- 
valent during the past century, and examples are 
occasionally met with in old newspapers, e.g.— 

“ At Ashton Church, in Lancashire, a short time ago, 
& woman was persuaded that if she went to church 
naked, her intended husband would not be burthened 
with her debts, and she actually went as a bride like 
mother Eve, but, to the honour of the clergyman, he 
refused the damsel the honours of wedlock,”’—Chester 
Courant, June 24, 1800. 

The following early example shows a slight modifi- 
cation of the general practice :— 

“An extraordinary method was adopted by a brewer's 
servant, in February, 1723, to prevent his liability for the 
payment of the debts of a Mrs. Brittain, whom he in- 
tended to marry. The lady made her appearance at the 
door of St. Clement Danes habited in her shift; hence 
her enamorato conveyed the modest fair to a neighbour- 
ing apothecary’s, where she was completely equipped 
with clothing purchased by him; and in these Mrs, 
Brittain changed her name at the church.” — J. P. 
Malcolm, ‘ Anecdotes, &c., of London, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ p. 233. 

The next example is remarkable, as it illus- 
trates a reversal of the ordinary vulgar error, the 
bride presenting herself in a nude condition to 
prevent her liability for the debts of her new bus- 
band :— 

[1766] “June. A few days ago a handsome and well- 
dressed young woman came to « church in Whitehaven 
to be married to a man who was attending there with 
the clergyman. When she had advanced a little into 
the church, a nymph, her bride-maid, began to undress 
her, and by degrees stript her to her shift; thus waa she 
led blooming and unadorned to the altar, where the 
marriage ceremony was performed. It seems this droll 
wedding was occasioned by an embarrassment in the 
affairs of the intended husband, upon which account the 
girl was advised to do this, that he might be entitled to 
no other marriage portion than her smock.’—‘ Annual 
Register ’ for 1766, p. 106. 

The subject has been noticed in the First Series of 
‘N. & Q.,’ under the titles of “ Smock-Marriages ” 
and ‘‘Mariages en Chemise” (vi. 485, 561, vii. 
17, 84), and is remarked upon in Jeaffreson’s 
‘ Brides and Bridals,’ ii. 93-4. 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


The reference to 2"4 §, iv. 489 in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ i. 259, is not correct, inasmuch 
as it concerns the marriage of a deaf man. The 
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vague reference lower in the page to ‘N. & Q.’ is, 
I presume, to 1" 8. vi. 485, 561; vii. 17, 84. 
P. J. F. Gantittoy. 





“Irs anD Anps” (7 §S, i. 5).—Tae use of this 
is much older than Mr. Terry appears to be aware 
of. It occurs in the famous account of the ‘ Be- 
heading of Lord Hastings’ by Sir T. More. See 
his ‘ Works,’ 1577, pp. 53-55. 

“Thé said the protectour: ye shal alse in what wise 
that sorceres and that other witch of her counsel shoris 
wife w' their affynite, haue by their sorcery & witch- 
craft wasted my body. And ther wt he plucked vp hys 
doublet sleue to his elbow vpon hia left arme, where he 
shewed a werish withered arme and small, as it was 
never other. And thereupon euery manes mind sore 
misgaue thé, well perceiuing that this matter was but a 
quarel, For wel thei wist, that y* quene was to wise to 
go aboute any such folye. And also if she would, yet 
wold she of all folke leste make Shoris wife of counsaile, 
who of al women she most bated, as that cOcubine who 
the king her busbad had most loued. And also no ma 
was there presét, but wel knew that his harme was euer 
such since his birth. Natheles the lorde Chamberlen 
(which fro y* death of king Edward kept Shoris wife, on 
whde he sOwhat doted in the kinge’s life, sauing as it is 
sayd he that while forbare her of reuerence towarde hys 
king, or els of a certaine kinde of fidelite to hys frende) 
aunswered & sayd: certainly my lorde if they haue so 
heinously done, thei be worthy heinouse punishement. 
What quod the protectour thou seruest me | wene w' 
iffes & with andes, 1 tel the thei haue so done, & that I 
will make good on thy body traituor. And therw' as in 
a great anger, he clapped his fist vpon y* borde a great 
rappe. At whieh token giuen, one cried treason without 
the cibre. Therwith a dore clapped, and in come there 
rg men in harneys a8 many as y* chambre might 


This account is supposed to have been written 
about 1513, and describes incidents which took 
place in 1432. It is one of the best-known and 
most graphic descriptions in the English language, 
and has been copied times innumerable. See 
Hall, 1550, ‘Kyng Edwarde The fyft,’ f 14; 
Grafton, 1569, p. 779; Holinshed, 1577, vol. ii. 
p. 1372-3 ; Fox, various editions,in loco. When 
ichard III. used it it was evidently a familiar 
saying, perhaps old even then. ‘There is also the 
old doggerel— 

If ifs and ands 

Were pots and pans 

Where would be the work for Tinkers’ hands? 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Must (7" §, i. 47).—See “Must” in my 
‘Etym. Dictionary.’ ‘The true answer to this 
question would fill many pages of ‘N. & Q.’ It 
should be sought in the historical use of the M.E. 
mot and moste in old authors. Such an expression 
as “Can he have forgotten it” is unknown in 
our oldest writers. The gradual rise of this 
idiom depends on the historical form of such 
sentences, and requires profound acquaintance 
with old authors and immense research, Of course, 











the M.E. moste can be found as a past tense, for 
the simple reason that it never was anything else in 
the earliest period. It is a great pity that musted 
never came into use. The word ought has like- 
wise lost its old present form owe; and the in- 
vention of a new past tense oughted would have 
been a great boon. Such forms are not more 
anomalous than the familiar wonted (for won-ed-ed). 
The infinitive of can, viz., connen, is extremely 
common in M.E., and is used both by Chaucer and 
Langland. It is worth remembering, too, that 
English has nothing whatever to do with modern 
High German, except that the languages happen to 
be cognate. English often preserves old forms 
that are lost in German. Water W. SKear. 


“Sepecivit nuptaM,” &c. (6S, xii. 448, 504; 
7% S. i, 37).—Mr. E. J. Walker has done so much 
for the history of Halifax in publishing, week after 
week, for many years, his contributions in the 
local newspaper, that I am sorry they have not 
been reprinted under a competent editor. Un- 
fortunately his knowledge of Latin was so scanty 
that his extracts from the parish registers are full 
of the grossest blunders. I do not remember 
having seen in his collections the quotation some 
correspondent has brought forward, but I happen 
to know that it is so inaccurately quoted that 
there is no ground for the inference drawn from 
it. Though difficult to read, it is, “—uielmus 
Scolefeild sepelivit nupta et Virginé 3 Octob. 1572.” 
On referring to the burial entries just above, the 
reader would find, under Oct. 3, that there were 
buried on that day a “Sibella uxor,” and a 
“ Sibella filia.” This accounts for the statement, 
which is in itself, like many others, but idle 
scribble. A remarkable instance of “ Parturiunt 
montes,” &c. After this I have nothing to do 
with the translation. T. C. 


Gotpen Bortte (6" §S. xii. 365).—Is there not 
the sign of a peddler’s pack over the entrance of 
Hoare’s bank in Fleet Street, London? Old Mr. 
Hoare, the founder of the bank, was said to have 
been originally a peddler, and to have adopted the 
sign. 

.™ Treland the sign of a golden bottle (spherical) 
was used by druggists who bought and sold drugs 
without compounding or preparing. A leathern 
bottle is said to have been adopted by a London 
bank as the type of a secure, safe bank—it will 
not break. E. H. 

Beau Street, Waterford, 


Conquer (7™ §, i. 27).—I am glad to see 
Cutupert Bepe’'s question as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of this word. My experience is the 


same as his; and I have often seen a well-earned 
rap on the knuckles administered by my old domi- 
nie to boys who pronounced, or mispronounced, 
the word as conker. 


In those days “ the punish- 
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ment fitted the crime” very promptly, and pain 
inflicted on the teacher’s sensitive ear was very 
rapidly followed by pain distributed over tender 
parts of the scholar. But I fear that the pronun- 
ciation which was thirty years ago a misdemeanour 
has now become the most ordinary and prevailing. 
Stormonth gives it boldly, king’-ker, as the only 
possible pronunciation. Why, then, if this be 
right, is not conquest to be pronounced king’-kest ? 
We shall be told, I doubt not, that the change is 
due to natural causes, which infallibly bring about 
the softening of language, here as elsewhere. This, 
however, is poor consolation. We can only note 
the change with sorrow, and try to think of some- 
thing else. JuLIAN MarsHALt. 


Cotcnester CastLe: Inscription IN GATE 
Hovusx (6™ S§. xii. 495; 7S. i. 37).—This seeming 
puzzle was doubtless intended as an inscription, 
similar to those found on early sepulchral brasses, 
the parties mentioned therein having probably died 
within the castle walls and been buried near the 
stone on which it is cut; and it should, I think, 
read thus: “ AJ[l] that [pray] for Roger | Cham- 
byrleyn | & for bys wyf God | yef ’hem al[!] go[o]de 

| lyf.” W. I. R. YY. 


Bevt or tHe Hor (7" 8. i. 7, 54).—Please let 
me point out that the expression “ Belle on the 
Hoop ” is certainly “ bell on the hoop (or garland) ”; 
see Larwood’s ‘ History of Signs.’ It has nothing 
whatever to do with “ bell (or fruit) of the hop.” 
Such confusion may be avoided by noticing that 
old English spelling is phonetic, so that the oo in 
hoop or hope must be long, and totally unlike the o 
in hoppe (old spelling of hop). A knowledge of old 
English vowels would save hundreds of mistakes ; 
but I suppose there is no subject so generally 
neglected. Wa ter W. SKeart. 


Freemasonry (6 §. xii. 494).—The book re- 
ferred to by your correspondent is complete in 
itself, and was the first Book of Constitutions 
issued after the “ Union” of December, 1814. 
An edition in octavo, with a similar title, was 
issued in 1827. The first part alluded to was 
never issued, if printed. Query: as the compiler 
probably had a quantity of material collected, 
what became of it ¢ A 

Havant, 


Duncan I. anp Duncan IL. (6" S. v. 408; 
vi. 17, 218, 376; vii. 377)—Mr. Carmicuak. 
seems to forget that those who ask queries about 
the ancient royal and soble houses are not always 
able to consult the “trustworthy and scholarly 
histories of Scotland,” and must depend upon the 
courtesy of those who, like himself, are familiar 
with historical and genealogical facts. What the 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ wants to know is—if it be 
authoritatively settled—the names of Malcolm II.’s 
wife or wives, and the names of his children and 











their husbands or wives, and a positive statement 
about the legitimacy of Duncan II. It would bea 
great satisfaction to know that the best authorities 
agree that Beatrix, daughter of Malcolm II., married 
Crinan or Cronan, Abbot of Dunkeld, not Grimus 
nor Albanach, Lord of the Isles, and that Beatrix 
had by Crinan, Duncan and Maldred. The 
average reader cares nothing for opinions or pro- 
babilities based upon grounds he cannot understand; 
all he wants is the result of the latest evidence 
upon disputed genealogical points. 
Philadelphia. 


Lym: Srorta: Syairnine (6@ S. xii. 267, 
377). —It may interest Mr. Appy to know that at 
Snaith, in Yorkshire, there was formerly a chantry 
dedicated to Scta. Scytha (S. Osyth), evidently a 
play upon the connexion of the words snaith and 
scythe, to which the above reference has regard. 

R. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


Books DEDICATED TO THE Princess Victoria 
(6° S. xii. 466).—‘ Modern Accomplishments, on 
the March of Intellect.’ By Catherine Sinclair, 
1836. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Arms oF Oxrorp Hatts (6" 8. xii. 445, 520). 
—Is Mr. Pickrorp correct in saying that eccle- 
siastics should not use mottoes? Some very old 
English families have never used these, ¢.g., 
Plowden of Plowden, co. Salop, and Stanley of 
Hooton, co. Chester, Grorce Anevs. 

St. Andrew’s, N.B. 


Vetvet anv Fostian (6" §S. xii. 406, 523).— 
No doubt Betvta is correct as to his governess at 
school wearing generally a cotton print bedgown 
over an outer petticoat of black or brown fustian ; 
but I doubt if anybody else wore so extraordinary 
a dress about the year 1840. Ep Bs 


‘Tue Tempest’ SHarspeare’s Last Drama 
(6 S. xii. 367, 499).—Will the absurd Bermudean 
theory never become a thing of the past? How 
thoughtful minds can accept such a glaring mis- 
apprehension of the controverted passage hus always 
been a puzzle to me. A less obscure meaning 
rarely occurs in Shakespeare. Ariel reports to 
Prospero that the king’s ship lies securely in the 
rocky nook of his island, whence he once called 
him up at midnight and despatched him to 

Fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes. 
Can anything establish more clearly a difference 
of locality between the two isles? Moore’s ad- 
hesion to the once common but erroneous opinion 
is quite in harmony with a poet’s topographical 
inaccuracy. With regard to the site of Prospero’s 
island, the drift of the story—of essentially Italian 
mould—leads us to look for it in the Mediterranean 
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in preference to any other waters. Hunter’s sug- 
gestion as to Lampedusa being the island in the 
poet’s mind must commend itself to every careful 
student of Shakspeare. Lying midway between 
Sicily and the African coast, its shores indented 
by a number of troglodytic caves and grottoes, 
Lampedusa is the most likely scene of “The 
Tempest,” apart from its enchanted reputation. 

Touching the date of this play, I am inclined, 
from its apparent immaturity, to ascribe it to its 
author’s earlier years. Though printed for the 
first time in 1623, it was probably written about 
1596, and was thus one of Shakespeare’s first 
dramatic compositions. Campbell’s theory as to 
‘The Tempest’ being “the last work of the mighty 
workman,” and Montégut’s appellation of “ testa- 
ment dramatique ” are more poetic than exact. 

B. 8. 

Manchester. 

Scorcn Names or Fisnes (7 §. i. 8, 55).— 
Please let me make a correction in my last com- 
munication (7" §, i, 55). My suggestion that 
pellat is for pollack, a whiting, is possible ; but 
the suggestion that it is for pellock, a porpoise, is, 
of course, far better. The new edition of Jamieson 
has “ sture, a sturgeon.” As to pellock, the word 
was known to me, but I had forgotten it. It 
occurs in Duncan’s ‘ Appendix Etymologie,’ 1595, 
reprinted in my ‘ Reprinted Glossaries,’ Eng. Dial. 
Soc, 1874. At p. 68 is the entry: ‘* Delphin, 
a pellock.” In the index (made by myself), at 
p. 81, is: “ Pellock, a dolphin (rather a porpoise).” 

Water W. Sxeat. 


Waarron (6 §. xii. 447; 7” S. i. 15).—Per- 
haps the following extracts from the Caius College 
admission book may interest your correspondent: — 

“Jan. 17, 1595-6. George Wharton; son of Philip, 
Baron Wharton. Born at Brougham Castle. Educated 
at Wharton. Agel2. Admitted fellow-commoner. 

“April 28, 1602. Thomas Wharton; son of Philip, 
Baron Wharton, Born at Wharton. Educated at Well, 
Yorkshire, under Mr, Anderson. Age 14, Admitted 
fellow-commoner,”’ 


In modern spelling “ Wharton” is, I presume, 
Whorlton; and, “ Well,” Wells, J. VENN. 
Caius College, Cambridge, 


. “OoR FRIEND THE ENEMY” (6% §, xii, 
233).— 


“Paris, April 1st [1814]. ‘C'est un fait accompli,’ my 
dear mother. We are here at last; have entered in 
triumph, and are in possession, The entrance of the 
conquerors into their capital was turned by the Parisians 
Into @ great féte...... Deatening were their acclamations ; 
the vivas for *1'Emperear Alexandre’ were shouted far 
more vociferously and frequently than for ‘le Roi de 
Prusse.”’...... As a specimen of Parisian wit I heard passed 
along a viva for ‘nos amis, nos ennemis.’ "—Sir George 
Jackson, in ‘ The Bath Archives,’ edited by Lady Jack- 
son, 1873, vol. ii, 


167, 


H, G, Grirrinnoors, 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Two Quaint Eprrapus (6" §. xii. 490).—I 
copied the former of the two epitaphs some years 
ago from a stone in the chancel of Herne Church, 
Kent, with an alteration and addition to that given 
by your correspondent, viz., instead of “ Shall 
feast the just,” it was “Shall feed the just”; and 
to this was added— 

Approved by all, & lov'd so well, 

Though young, like fruit that’s ripe, he fell, 
The last two lines might be added to suit the 
person here interred only; they have not the ring 
of the other lines. H. E. Witk1nson. 

Anerley, 8.E, 


Hicutanp Kirr (7™ 8, i, 8, 51).—Apropos of 
Sir Herpert Maxwe tv's letter re the Highland 
kilt and plaid, in which he refers to a suggestion 
of his made some time ago, namely, that the scrap 
of plaid worn by those in the army who wear the 
belted plaid be abolished, I would like to make a 
few remarks, 

The belted plaid as worn by the regulars is not 
ample enough. It comes nearer to the pocket- 
handkerchief than the plaid. Again, it is far 
from useless if justice is done to it and sufficient 
cloth allowed (vide Logan’s ‘Gael’ for proper 
allowance). Any of the volunteers using this 
plaid, as do the London Scottish, know the value 
of the same in rain or stormy weather, for it not 
only serves to protect the rifle, but acts like a 
cloak. 

And now for an attack on the men in the army 
who wear the long plaid. I may safely say that 
not an officer—not one in fifty—knows the old 
rule for putting on the plaid. Decidedly the 
pipers of the Scots Guards do not adhere to the 
old rules—if, indeed, they know them, which is 
scarcely possible. Though it may appeur strange 
that a civilian should suggest such a thing, 
fancy I know more than one Highlander in London 
who would in two minutes instruct the men in the 
wearing of the plaid, and drill them by the ancient 
Highland rule into wearing this part ot their equip- 
ment. Logan does not give instructions as to this 
most beautiful portion of the dress—the completing 
portion, which ought to bang in beautiful folds, 
and not be put on in a wild bundle. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
P.S.—I beg the officers’ pardons if I have 
maligned them. There may be exceptions to what 
I state ; but I state what 1 see. 


Wuen was Borns Born? (6" S, xii. 387,473; 
7™ S. i, 15).—My attention has just been called 
to the recent correspondence in your columns on 
this subject. In the “big ha’ Bible” which be- 
longed to the poet’s father, and which was first 
shown to me at Cheltenham by Col. Burns, the 
first entry on the “birth-leaf” is: “‘ Had ason...... 
Robert...... 25" January 1759.” Such an entry 





by the male parent is the highest testimony to the 
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the poet’s birth, even had not the latter endorsed 
the same by his reference thereto in ‘* There was 
a lad was born in Kyle.” 
Cotis Rar Brows, President. 
London Burns Club. 


If any doubt remains on this, let me call atten- 
tion to the centenary celebration of the birth of 
Robert Burns, which was held at the Crystal 
Palace on January 25, 1859, when a prize poem 
in honour of Burns was recited by the late Mr. 


Phelps. Water Hamitron. 
Clapham. 


Garter Brassss (7 §. i. 29),.— 

“Five brasses only remain of knights belonging to 
the order of the Garter: Sir Peter Courtenay, 1409, 
much defaced, Exeter Cathedral; Sir Simon de Fel- 
brigge, 1416, Felbrigg, Norfolk ; and Sir Thomas Camoys, 
1424, Trotton, Sussex: who wear the garter simply, 
Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, 1483, Little Easton, 
Essex, who has also the mantle ; and Sir Thomas Bullen, 
1538, Hever, who is attired in the full insignia of the 
order. The effigy of Thomas de Woodstock, 1397, for- 
merly at Westminster Abbey, resembled the last, but 
was not in armour. It is engraved in Sandford’s ‘ Genea- 
logical History of England,’ p. 230."—Haines’s ‘ Manual 
of Monumental! Brasses,’ p, cxvii. 

C. R. Mannixe. 

Diss Rectory. 


Haines gives the following :— 

1. Sir Peter Courtenay, 1409 (almost defaced), 
Exeter Cathedral, Devon. Engraved in Hewett’s 
* Exeter Cath.,’ and Trans. of Exeter Soc., vol. iii. 

2. Sir Simon Felbrigge, 1416, Felbrigg, Nor- 
folk. Engraved in Bouteil’s Series; Gough, ii. 
pl. xlvii.; Cotman, i. pl. xv. 

3. Sir Thomas Camoys, 1424, Trotton, Sussex. 
Engraved in Boutell’s ‘Mov. Br.’; Dallaway, i. 
224. 

4. Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, 1483, Little 
Easton, Essex. Engraved in Waller, pt. xiv. 

5. Sir Thomas Bullen, “earl of Wiltscher & 
Ormunde,” 1538, Hever, Kent. Engraved in 
Waller, pt. xii.; Thorpe’s ‘ Cust. Roff.,’ pl. xix. 
p. 115. 

The first three have the garter simply, 4 has 
the garter and mantle, and 5 the full insignia. 

M. Stepurnson. 

3, Plowden Buildings, Temple. 

Four garter-bearing effigies on brass plates (not 
statues) in England are (1) that of Sir Simon de 
Felbrigge, 1413, at Felbrigg, Norfolk; (2) Thomas, 
Baron Camoys, 1424, at Trotton, Sussex ; (3) Mar- 
garet, Lady Harcourt, 1471, at Stanton-Harcourt, 
Oxfordshire; and (4) Sir Thomas Bullen, 1538, at 
Hever, Kent. The lady, whose husband was the 
196th K.G., wears his Garter round her left arm 
ensigned with the motto of the order. F. G, 8, 


Generat Armstrone (7 §. i, 28).—The group 
by Kneller representing John, Duke of Marl- 


authenticity of the universally accepted date of | borough, and General John Armstrong, which the late 


Duke of Marlborough lent to the National Portrait 
Exhibition of 1867, No. 87, consists of full-length, 
life-size figures, on a canvas measuring 95 in. by 
79 in. Mr. M. H. Wuire knows, of course, the 
mezzotint portrait of this commander which was 
executed by McArdell in 1753 (J. C. Smith's 
* McArdell,’ No. 3). F. G. S. 


Wasninotoss Ancestors (6% S, vii. 368).— 
Who is *‘Albert Welles (1879), President of the 
American College of Arms,” and where is this 
college situated? If its authority for pedigrees is 
no better than Phillipe and others of that ilk, its 
work in that line will soon cease. London is 





famous for bogus pedigrees and pedigree-makers, 
| The plan of the latter appears to be this: Genea- 
| logical publications are searched for the names of 
| families desiring information, and suitable pedi- 
grees are constructed for them out of the visita- 
tions and county histories, and are duplicated by 
photography or the “blue print ” process. Copies 
of these are sent to the interested parties, and 
there is just enough truth in them to excite ambi- 
tion or an interest in further research, which, of 
course, is undertaken for a consideration. The 
late Col. Chester possessed one of these “ blue 
pedigrees,” and the way in which the Seymours and 
Danbys, Fitz-Hughs and others are tacked on to 
royal and baronial houses (of whom even the best of 
our genealogists know but little) would be amusing 
were it less costly and aggravating to the victims. 
F. C. Wray. 

Philadelphia, 

Autor oF Porm Wanrtep (6" S. xii. 408).— 
A reference to Poole’s ‘ Index of Periodical Litera 
ture,’ reveals the fact that ‘ The Greenwood Shrift 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xlii. p. 208, 


and that its author was C. Bowles. 
Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


Esquire (6 §, xii. 495; 7 S. i. 34).—Thank- 
ing your correspondents—and among them Ma 
J. Stanpisn Haty—for setting my mind at rest, 
and this I do most heartily, I would say also to 
that gentleman that though I have, I believe, care- 
fully read my Shakespeare, I am obliged to con- 
fess that he has read it more intelligently, since 
he has concluded, as I had thought no one could 
have concluded, viz., that Robert Shallow owed 
his title of esquire to his being a justice of the 
peace. I confess, also, that I am still unable to 
connect this conclusion with the premises, but this 
may be due to my want of genealogical knowledge. 

3n. NicHo.son. 

Surely Mr. E. H. Marsnatt cannot have re 
ferred to the case which he cites from 1 Taunt., 510, 
on this question. If Talbot v. Eagle be the leading 
case on the point, then the authorities on the 
subject are meagre indeed, for all that was there 
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decided was that “‘A commission of captain of 
volunteers, signed by the lord-lieutenant of a 
county, does not confer the degree of esquire,” 
even though such commission style the gentleman 
an esquire, and the Gazette announcing the appoint- 
ment follow suit. This is an important modifica- 
tion of the assumed rule; but the judicial or 
legislative statement of the rule itself has not yet 
(so far as I have seen) been vouched. Q. V. 


The late J. F. Maclennan, author of ‘ Primitive 
Marriage,’ told me many years ago, that Masters 
of Arts of Aberdeen University are esquires by 
charter of one of the Scottish kings. yf 


Peeraces or Scates anv Barporr (6 §., xii. 
426; 7" 8S. i. 11).—Can any reader inform we if 
the Lords Scales owned property in the Furness 
district ; and whether any of their descendants or 
immediate kinsmen are known to have taken up 
their residence in the north about 1600 or 1650? 
Iam most anxious to connect several branches of 
this interesting family; but the links are rather 
unapproachable. Iam convinced, however, that 
the aforesaid information, if forthcoming, will go 
a long way towards the removal of the difficulties, 
I should also be very pleased to learn the origin 
the word “Scales” in personal nomenclature. It 
is a place-name, and I may point out two words to 
which it forms the suffix, viz., Winscales and Sea- 
_ two Cumbrian villages. Jonny Waker. 

ury. 


Docket : Doquer : Docquet (6 S, xii. 515). 
—The first of these spellings seems to be the 
correct form. The word is spelt docket, as also 
docked, in Minsheu’s ‘ Ductor in Linguas,’ 1617. 
He says :—“‘ Docket is a breife in writing € anno 
2 & 3 Phil. et Mariw, c. 6. West: writeth 
it (dogget) by whom it seemeth to be some small 
piece of paper, or parchment conteining the effect 
of a large writinge.” His derivation of the word, 
suo more, is from L. documentum. Wedgwood 
and Skeat suggest W. tocyn, a small piece, ticket, 
&c. Richardson quotes Clarendon’s ‘ Civil War,’ 
where the word is spelt docquet; also ‘State 
Trials,’ 1640, where it is docket. On the analogy 
of pocketed, ‘the p. — ought to be spelt 
docketed. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


_ All three forms of the word will be found 
in the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ where docketed 
is given as the past participle or adjective. The 
first spelling is given both in Blount’s ‘ Law Dic- 
tionary and Glossary’ (1717) and in ¢ — 3 Law 
Dictionary ’ (1727). G. F. R. B. 


“Spgecn is sitver” (6" S. xii. 515).—The 
first appearance of this saying in Carlyle’s writings 
Was in 1837, in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ ch. iii. :— 

“Speech too is great, but not the greatest. As the 
Wiss Inscription spys : Sprechen ist silbern, Schweigen 


ist golden (Speech is silvern, Silence is golden) ; or as I 
might rather express it: Speech is of Time, Silence is of 


Eternity. 
Epwarp H. MarsnHatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 


This is met with as a quotation in Carlyle’s 
essay on Bosweli’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ in the ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,’ vol. iii. p. 66. It is given thus: 
“Speech is silvern, Silence is golden ; Speech is 
human, Silence is divine.” GrorcE Raven. 

Hull. 


This is found in the following form in Herder’s 
‘Zerstreute Blatter,’ Vierte Sammlung, whence 
most likely Carlyle borrowed it :— 

Lerne schweigen O Freund. Dem Silber gleichet die 
Rede. 
Aber zu rechter Zeit schweigen ist lauteres Gold. 

In his preface the author thus describes the con- 
tents of this part of his work :— 

“Zuerst finden Sie abermals eine Blumenlese aus 
morgenliindischen Dichtern. Der Titel wird Ihnen 
keine Ziererei scheinen, wenn Ich bemerke, dass ein 
grosser Theil dieser Lehrspriiche aus Sadi’s Blumen- 
garten oder Rosenthal und ahnlichen Sammlungen 
genommen ist.” 

W. B. 


This proverb corresponds to the German “ Reden 
ist Silber, Schweigen aber Gold.” It is said to be 
of Persian origin. W. E. F. 

[It is well understood in Germany that the above 
saying is of Oriental, and not German origin. It is, we 
believe, popularly ascribed to Hafiz. | 


Sritt=Crurtcn (6 §S. xii. 490).—Crutches are 
commonly called stilts in this part of Kent, and 
have been for many years. In 1668 the overseers 
of Holy Cross, Canterbury, paid threepence “ For 
a paire of Stilts for the Tanner.” 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
remarks that “the original sense of stilt is a high 
post or upright pole ; hence a stilt, a crutch, or 
& prop, according to the use to which it is put,” 
Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia’ gives, “ Stilts, 
s. pl. crutches. A lame man is said to walk with 
stilts, which, in the general sense of this word, 
must be dreadfully dangerous, if it be at all 
practicable. But that sense is not the original 
one.” Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ has stilt, 
to go on crutches, and stilts = crutches. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Coronation Stone (6™ §. xii. 449; 7” S. i. 
9).—There has always been a great and needless 
expenditure of time and research on this Stone of 
Tara, especially as to whether it was carried to 
Argylishire and Perthshire, thence to Westmin- 
ster. This is owing to European inquirers not 


knowing, or forgetting, that every ancient tribe 





used to carry away their Palla-diums with them to 
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their new home, which, of course, was a mere fiction 
of their priests and leaders. No people would part 
with their Pallas, Lingam, sacred fire, &c., but a new 
one was set up in the centre of the new home, and 
the tribe were told that it was the original, or a 
part thereof, As when the Parsis, Pur-sis, or fire- 
worshippers, left their Persian home, they set up 
their sacred fire near Surat, and said it was lighted 
from the highland home of their fathers, so Arkites 
travelled about with their holy fire, their “ Testi- 
mony” or Eduth, which they averred they got 
from the home of their first god—their II, Ilius, 
Al, Allah, or Oll’, as Syrians usually call him. 
Meka lost its Al for, it is said, four hundred years, 
and the present “ Black stone” is believed to be a 
fragment of it—always as holy, and often more 
revered than the original. India yields hundreds 
of such instances, as mentioned in ‘ Rivers of Life,’ 
where every detail will be found regarding the 
Lia Fial, Fe-al, F’Al, Falan, and St. Fillan’s 
Palla-dium, and other Fa-las, and, if I may be 
excused a truthful pun, some other fallacies con- 
cerning these. There is no reasonable doubt that 
the Westminster stone is a fragment of the Lingam 
of “the Mut hill of Skone,” but not necessarily of 
that which Dalrydian Skots brought over from 
Ireland to either Iona or Dunstaflinage, though 
the leaders would tell their tribe that such came 
from Tara, nay, said some, from Egypt and 
Palestine. 

All such stones are symbols of the “God of 
Fate,” the Father-Creator and support of his 
creatures. He is the “Om mani padmi hun,” or 
the Om, the gem, or germ of the Padmi—the 
lotus, or receptive principle, the Hebrew Ruch, or 
Spirit, of Gen. i. 2, which lies on the waters, and 
represents the nymphean or watery principle on 
which the Om broods. J. G. R. Fortone, 


I am particularly anxious to know why Earl 
Russell objected to excavation under the Hill of 
Tara. F.S.A.Scot. 


Tovcn (6% §. xii. 407, 519).—Although, no 
doubt, all those who now bear the name of La 
Touche are descended from Huguenot refugees, it 
was not unknown in England long before the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. Roger, son of 
Sir Roger Touche (so, and not De Touche) gave, 
** on the day I tooke my journey towards the Holy 
Land with king Richard,” lands in Over Shitling- 
ton, co. York, with Maud, his daughter, in frank 
marriage to Roger de Birkin, &. The original 
deed was, of course, in Latin, but Mr. Tillotson, 
the compiler of Harl. MS. 803, translated his notes 
from Dodsworth’s ‘Collections’ (Yorks. Archeol. 
Journal, vol. viii. p. 26). A. 8. Exuis. 


The family of De la Touche is of very ancient 
descent, and came originally from the neighbour- 
hood of Blois. At the revocation of the Edict of 





Nantes, the La Touches—they dropped the nobiliary 
title—fled to Holland, and thence, about 1740, 
emigrated to Ireland. I knew very well Mr. 0. 
Digues de la Touche, who became a Catholic at 
the time of the Tractarian movement, resumed the 
“ de,” although remaining an English subject, and 
died at St. Symphorien, near Tours, about a year 
since. Epwarp R. Vyvyay, 


Jane Crermont (6 §. xii. 468, 503; 7S, 
i. 37).—While thanking Mr. Watrorp for his 
courteous reply, I am persuaded that he is mis. 
taken in supposing that the mother of Allegn 
died in London. According to the Atheneum, 
published at the time, Jane Clermont died at 
Florence, “after some years of complete retire. 
ment,” on March 19, 1879, aged about eighty-one, 
As regards the name, we have it on the authority 
of Col. Chester that at the baptism of Allegn 
the mother’s names were given as “Clara Mary 
Jane.” A statement to that effect was made in 
the Atheneum at the period of Claire’s death. 
Since I began this inquiry I have spoken to 
Edward Trelawny’s daughter on this subject, and, 
although we are still in want of data, we are both 
persuaded that Jane Clermont did not die in Eng- 
land. A strange old lady died, about two years 
ago, at Geneva, the details of whose life were wrapt 
in mystery. This old lady left behind her a large 
bundle of Byron letters. Many people supposed 
her to have been Jane Clermont, but I feel toler. 
ably certain that she was not the mother of Allegra 

Ricwarp Epecomesr, 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


“Fitivs popoui” (7 §, i, 6).—Mr. Chester 
Waters, in his ‘ Parish Registers’ (p. 38, ed. 1883), 
has this entry:—“ Petersham, Surrey. ‘ 1633. 
Nicolas the sonne of Rebecca Cock, filius populi, 
bapt. 28 Jan.’” On p. 37 he has :—* Croydon. 
£1567. Alice, filia vulgi, bapt. Aug. 14’”; and 
*¢ 1582. William, filius terre, christened May 4.’ 
These designations are for illegitimate children. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Mention has recently been made in ‘N. & Q.’ 
of this expression as applied to an illegitimate 
child. A few weeks ago I saw it in the reyister 
of the parish church of Wednesbury in the follow- 
ing form: “A. B., filius C. D. [the mother’s name] 
et populi.” W. D. L. 


Venetian Grass In Enoiann (6 §. xii. 88, 
138, 311; 7 S. i. 11).—If R. P. will look into 
the introduction to the ‘Catalogue of Glass in 
the South Kensington Museum, he will find 
that a party of Murano glass-workers had been 
brought over to England before 1550, and tbat 
from this period until about 1670 attempts were 
made in this or that place to manufacture glass ia 
imitation of Venetian. Many of the pieces made 
at this time are no doubt still in existence, but 1 
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is difficult or impossible to distinguish between 
those made in England and those produced in the 
Low Countries or elsewhere, This pseudo- Venetian 
manufacture was in England apparently extin- 
guished by the invention, or perhaps rather the 
bringing to a very high pitch of excellence, of the 
so-called “ flint glass” (the French cristal). This 
took place about 1670. N. 


“He KEPT THROWING THE THIRTEENS ” (6% §, 
xii. 386, 452).—F. A. M. is doubtless chrono- 
logically correct as to the shilling in Ireland having 
been worth thirteen pence previous to 1825-6, but 
colloquially it continued to be called a “ thirteen ” 
to a considerably later period—so late as 1835 to 
my knowledge. I have in mind the Leinster 
counties particularly. 

As to “throwing the thirteens about,” the 
practice of chairing the successful candidate at 

rliamentary elections was very much more usual 
in Ireland in the first quarter of the century than 
it has been since, and on such occasions it was not 
unusual for the member-elect to throw handfuls of 
silver to the crowd over whose heads he was being 
triumphantly carried aloft. I well remember, 
when I was a boy, hearing the country folk tell of 
the chairing of Sir Henry Parnell, and of his lavish 
scattering of the coins right and left from the 
great bag he carried with him in the chair. The 
event was then still fresh in the minds of the 
narrators, and was probably the last occasion of 
their seeing the thirteens fhang about in that 
fashion. The Sir Henry Parnell of the story 
(created Lord Congleton in 1840) represented the 
Queen’s County in the House of Commons, and 
the election in which his liberality with the 
thirteens left so vivid an impression on the bene- 
ficiaries would probably have taken place between 
the years 1820 and 1824. W. Swany. 

Montreal. 


Tag Act or Union (6% §. xii. 468; 7 S. i. 
17).—I beg to draw attention to the following 
note by the late Mr. Joseph Robertson, to be 
found at p. 93 of the ‘ History of the Town and 
Palace of Linlithgow,’ by George Waldie (and sold 
at the palace) :— 

“There is no stipulation in the Treaty of Union as to 
the maintenance of any fortresses, How the popular 
belief to the contrary arose I cannot say, but it is 
universal although quite groundless.” ; 

Perhaps Mr. Taytor and A. W. B. will look 
up the Act and let us know from actual personal 
inspection what we are to believe on this subject. 

Tuomas Ross. 


Tae Trisu Paruiament (7" §, i. 8).—With the 
exception of the period of the Commonwealth, 
neither Scotland nor Ireland sent representatives 
to the English Parliament before the union of the 
respective kingdoms with England. The second 





Parliament of Anne was, by proclamation dated 
April 29, 1707, declared to be the first Parliament 
of Great Britain, and the seventh Parliament of 
George III. was, by a similar proclamation, dated 


| Nov. 5, 1800, declared to be the first Parliament 


of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. G. F. R. B. 


With reference to the query in your issue of the 
2nd inst., Did members of the Irish House of 
Commons ever sit in the English House of Com- 
mons? the answer is that they did not. The fol- 
lowing extract from a speech by Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, quoted from the ‘ Irish Debates’ of last 
century, vol. xiii, in Mr. J. Swift Macneill’s 
‘Irish Parliament,’ shows the extent of the pri- 
vilege accorded Irish members by the English 
House of Commons :— 

“ By a courtesy of the House of Commons in England 
members of the Irish Parliament are admitted to hear 
the debates. A friend of mine, then a member, wishing 
to avail himself of the privilege, desired admittance. 
The doorkeeper desired to know what place he repre- 
sented. ‘What place! Why, I am an Irish member.’ 
*O, dear, sir, we are obliged to be extremely cautious, 
for a few days ago Barrington, the pickpocket, passed in 
as an Irish member.’ ‘ Why, then, upon my soul I forget 
the borough I represent, but if you get me Watson's 
almanac I will find it for you,’” 

F, J. Ewrna. 


Warwick. 


Commoyrptace Book (7 S. i. 26).—The poem 


| entitled ‘ Off ane Contented Mind’ is undoubtedly 


Sir Edward Dyer’s well-known lyric, the usual 

heading of which is identical with the first line, 

‘*My mind to me a kingdom is.” See Ward's 

‘English Poets,’ i. 377. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


An Owmirtep RererEnceE IN Girrorp’s ‘Jonson’ 
(6 S. xii. 466).—After a long and fruitless search 
for the notes referred to by M. K. M., I made the 
fortunate discovery that by “Cunningham’s reprint 
of Gifford’s ‘ Jonson’” he meant the cheap three- 
volume edition, whereas I was searching in the 
nine-volume edition, the one usually consulted and 
employed by scholars. How easy it would have 
been for M. K. M. to add “‘n. d.,” or to prefix the 
word “smaller” to “reprint,” and so to save a 
waste of valuable time. To save others a like 
waste I beg to add the equivalents :— 

1875, 9 vols. N.D., 3 vols. 
‘The Devil is an Ass,’ IL.i.,) Vol. ii, p. 230. 

vol. v. p. 47. 5 
‘The Case is Altered,’ IT.i.,) 

vol. vi. p. 328. j 


Vol. ii, p. 527. 

I ought to explain that the search in the nine- 
volume edition was complicated by there being 
two sets of notes to each play, viz., foot-notes and 
supplementary notes. 

I have a vast collection of like “ omitted refer- 
ences” and omitted poems— mostly made by 
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Cunningham, some by myself; but I greatly doubt 
if the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ would thank me for 
throwing so large a mass of MS. into his hands. 

C. M. I. 


Athenzum Club. 


Sr. Arxetpa (6 S. xii. 269, 293, 338, 396, 
473).—See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S, iv. 297, 349, 
420; v. 52; xi. 28; 58. vi. 449; vii. 17. 

L. L. K. 

Hull, 


Jonun Tavurior, Secretary or STATE UNDER 
Cromwe.t (7 8. i. 9).—Thurloe married twice. 
His tirst wife was “a lady of the family of Peyton, 
who lived with him but three or four years, and 
had two sons by him, who died before her.” His 
second wife was Anne, the third daughter of Sir 
John Lytcott, of East Moulsey, and niece of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. She was born August 31, 
1620. There were six children of the second 
marriage, viz. (1) John, admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1665 ; (2) Oliver ; (3) Thomas, born 1650-1, 
“ Governor of James Island in the river Gambia ”; 
(4) Nicholas ; (5) Mary, who married Thomas 
Ligoe, of Burcott, co. Bucks; and (6) Anne, who 
married Francis Brace, of Bedford. Thurloe died 
at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn February 21, 
1667/8. He was buried under the chapel of the 
Inn, where the body of his grandson Francis Brace 
ulso lies. See Birch’s ‘ Life of Thurloe,’ prefixed 
to the ‘ Collection of State Papers’ (1742). 

G. F. R. B. 


Cuurcn 1x Dancer (6" S,. xii. 409, 525).— 
It may be worth while to note that, on Dee, 6, 
1705, the House of Lords, by 61 Noes to 
30 Yeas, answered in the negative the ques- 
tion “whether the Church of England was in 
danger or not.” On the 7th the Commons 
agreed to the resolution, after a debate, by 212 
to 160. An address was accordingly presented to 
the Queen on the 19th, and a royal proclamation 
issued on the following day. Several lords, fear- 
ing for the Protestant succession to the throne, 
entered protests against the resolution. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Brian Watton (6 §. xii. 517).—There is a 
fairly long account of him and of his labours upon 
the Polyglot Bible in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary.’ References are there given to ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ Wood’s ‘ Athen,’ Lloyd’s 
‘Memoirs, and Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy.’ Epwarp H. Marsuaty, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Camp.esnon Famity (6 §, xii. 428, 505),— 
Thomas Campleshon, tailor, of York, was one of 
the City chamberlains in 1612. In 1624 either he 
or another of like name sold a house in “ Plox- 


pleshon Lane was a means of communication 


there still.” I gather these particulars from Mr, 
Davies’s ‘ Walks through the City of York,’ p. 107, 
Sr. Switary, 


the panorama of London, which says: “ Mr, 
Horner, the projector of this work, finished the 
sketches for its execution in 1824. From 1824 to 
the present time the buildings, picture, and gar- 
dens have been in progress.” And in ‘A Cata 
logue of the Several Departments of the Colos- 
seum,’ &c., 1840, the same statement is repeated. 
In the ‘Grand Panorama of London painted by 
Mr. E. T. Parris’ is a footnote : “This extra. 
ordinary and, in its peculiar style, unequalled 
effort of human ingenuity and perseverance was 
projected and commenced by Mr. Horner, and 
completed by Mr. E. T. Parris and assistants, 
under the latter gentleman’s direction.” The 
Illustrated London News, May 3, 1845, ‘ Reopen- 
ing of the Colosseum, Regent’s Park,’ says, “ We 
have only space to mention that the grand pano- 
rama of the metropolis, which covers the interior 
walls of the great polygonal building, has been 
almost entirely repainted by Mr. Parris, who in 
1829 completed the picture projected by Mr 
Horner.” In ‘ A Description of the Royal Colo» 
seum, reopened in M.p.cccxtv.,’ &c., is an account 
of “The Moving Cyclorama of Lisbon, designed 
and produced under the direction of Mr. W. Brad- 
well, and painted by Messrs, Danson and Son.” 
Amprose Heat. 
Amédée Villa, Crouch End, 


In ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. p. 272, Mr 
Walford states that Mr. Horner’s panorama 
“retained its popularity so long that in 1845 it was re 
painted by Mr, Parris, when a second exhibition—th 
rame, of course, mufatis mutandis—' London by Night, 
was exhibited in front of the other...... In 1848 the 
panorama of Paris, painted by Danson, of the same sis 
as the night view of London, was exbibited there.” 
This Danson was probably the same artist who, 
with Telbin, painted “the grand pictorial model 
of London in the olden time previous to the Great 
Fire in 1666,” which was exhibited at the Royal 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, G. F. R. B. 


Fourtrgenta Century Lease (6 §, xii. 264, 
355).—Mr. Peacock speaks of lepe as “an old 
word for basket.” I have heard the word seed-leps 
used by labourers in Oxfordshire for the basket ia 
which the sower carries his seed. 





waingate, otherwise called Blossom Gate [and now 


Henry H. Gipps. 





Blossom Street], without Micklegate Bar.” Cam. J 





between Bishopthorpe Road and Knavesmire j 
until five years ago, and ‘‘if it’s not gone, it is} 






Horner (7 §S. i, 27).—I have before me “‘A/ 
Brief Account of the Colosseum in the Regent's | 
Park, London,’ &c., printed for the proprietors and | 
sold at the Exhibition and by all booksellers, | 
1829,” by J. B. (John Britton ?), with a plan of | 
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Sow or A Sea Coote (6 S., xii. 493).—This 
may possibly riot be a clerical error, as Admiral 
Smyth, in his ‘ Sailor’s Word Book’ (1867), s. n. 
“goot,” remarks that “the name is sometimes used 
for the guillemot (Uria troile), and often — 

F. R. B. 


toa stupid person.” G. 
_ Everard Home CoLeMAN cupplies the same 
reference. | 


Fitivs Der (6 S. xii. 308, 335, 416, 502).— 
I beg to send you another instance of a name of 
this class, this time very quaint and of the type 
before referred to. Upon a Cheshire signature to 
a deed at Dulwich College, John Godsendhimus, 
Mr. Warner, ‘Cat., p. xlix, remarks, “ Perhaps 
what is euphemistically called a love-child.” 

W. Renvte. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (6"§, xi. 
349, 399). — 

The gardener said, &c. 

A correspondent of the Literary World of January 8 

uotes the following, from the ‘ Memorials of Caroline 
ox’ (1882), p. 182:—“ Went to Budock Churchyard 
Capt. Croke has such a pretty, simple epitaph on his 
little boy: ‘ And he asked, “ Who gathered this flower?” 
And the gardener answered, “ The Master!" And his 
fellow servant held his peace.’” 

Another correspondent gives the following epitaph on 
two infants in the churchyard of Cottingham, Cam- 
bridgeshire :— 

“Who pluck'd these flowers!"’ the careful gardener cried ; 
“ These lovely flowers, which graced the border side?" 
“ His lordship,” said the labourer, at the door— 
The gardener silent bowed, and said no more. 
Gro. H. BRierzer. 
(6t 8, xii, 517.) 
Rocking on a lazy billow, &c. 

In the edition of Lord Iddesleigh'’s address on ‘ Desul- 
tory Reading,’ published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
there is a note stating that the above quotation is from 
Prof. Stuart Blackie. N, H. Hunrer, 

The lines beginning— 

She who comes to me and pleadeth, 
were written by Longfellow in a private album. So far 
as I am aware, the only reference to them in print is in 
the Century Illustrated Magazine, vol. xxv. p. 160. 
Joun 8. Parkin. 
(7% 8. i, 30.) 
To catch the eel of science by the tail. 

This being only assigned to a “ poet,” and being also 
inaccurately quoted, I presume that the lines from the 
* Dunciad’ may be cited :— 

How index-learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science by the tail —i 275-6. 
There is a Latin and Greek proverb, “Cauda tenes 
anguillam,” which Erasmus explains :— 

‘An’ oblpag roy iyyedvuy Exerc, id est, Cauda tenes 
anguillam, In eos apte dicetur, quibus res est cum 
hominibus lubrica fide, perfidisque, aut qui rem fugitivam 
atque incertam aliquam habent, quam tueri diu non pos- 
sint.”—‘ Adagia,’ typ. Wechel, fol., 1629, p. 324. 

Pierius Valentinus (1, 19, p. 273c¢ of his ‘ Hiero- 
glyphica’) notices the emblematic character of the 
action. But it is so familiar that Pope may well have 
found it come into his mind spontaneously in reference 
to the idea which he intended to express. 

Ep, MARSHALL. 








(7% 8. i, 60.) 
* Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste.” 
* Richard II.,’ IL. iii. 
W. H. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Initials and Pseudonyms: a Dictionary of Literary 

Disguises. By W. Cushing, B.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
In a handsome volume of six hundred pages, containing, 
in double columns, on a rough estimate, eighteen thousand 
references, Mr. Cushing supplies what he calls a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Literary Disguises,’ and what might, with 
equal appropriateness, be called a catalogue of literary 
revelations. A work of this class, intended to supply a 
list of all the initials and pseudonyms borne by English 
and American writers since the year 1700, can never be 
complete, That this is the case a mere glance at the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ will suffice to prove, since therein 
may be found as many pseudonyms and initials, the 
secrecy of which is not likely to be violated, as would in 
themselves constitute an important supplement. In 
newspapers, again, a signature once adopted is often 
employed by several writers in succession, and, strictly 
speaking, belongs to none. Mr. Cushing is an American, 
and was for some years in the Harvard University 
Library. American newspaper-writers occupy, accord- 
ingly, a considerable share, while English journalism is 
less amply represented. This was, of course, to be ex- 
pected, and the mention of the fact is not intended as 
censure. It would be easy, however, to supply instan- 
taneously a large number of pseudonyms employed on 
the London press which have an interest fully equal to most 
of those which are mentioned, In the case of a work of 
this kind criticism is scarcely challenged. Mr. Cushing's 
book appeals to two classes: to the scholar first, whose 
duty it is in editorial work to trace every line of a de- 
ceased writer, and to that portion of the general public 
which is curious to be behind the scenes of literary life. 
Here is a large constituency to which to appeal, and there 
is little doubt thatthe new volume will have a good cir- 
culation. Attention is called, with justifiable pride, to 
the article on Junius by Mr. Albert R. Frey, whose col- 
lections have come into Mr. Cushing’s possession, In 
many cases the information supplied extends far beyond 
the mere name of an author. The volume is divided into 
two portions. The earlier gives the initial or pseudonym 
first, and then supplies the name of the bearer, as: 
“Owen Meredith, the Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, Earl Lytton”; the later the name of a writer, 
followed by all his known aliases, as: ‘‘ Buchanan, Robert, 
Caliban, Thomas Maitland.” To some names a long 
list is appended, Sir Walter Scott is one of these. 
Surely, however, the author of ‘Waverley ’ should appear 
in both parts of the volume. The same name is, of course, 
borne by many people. How difficult it is to keep up 
to the day is shown in the fact that the name “ Friend 
of the People,” which four individuals have assumed, is 
now to be seen on the portrait of a lady prominently 
known in connexion with the law courts. Mr. Cushing 
has accomplished assiduously and well an arduous task. 
He will be able to make large additions in a second 
edition. The work, however, will be warmly welcomed, 
and must form a portion of every library of reference. 
The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England, By 

John Ashton, 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Asuton’s sketches of social life rapidly multiply, 
In the latest of these he gives from various sources—the 
principal among which are newspapers and caricatures 
—a series of pictures of English life in the first decade 
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of the present century. Leaving to the historian the 
task of showing the graver side of politics, Mr. Ashton 
contents himself with describing changing fashions of 
dress and manners, the events by which the people were 
temporarily stirred, the “ sensations”’ of the day, and the 
picturesque aspects of street and road. For a task so 
unambitious Mr, Ashton has shown previously his quali- 
fication, His letterpress may be eusily skimmed in a 
few hours, and the chief entertainment of the reader is 
derived from the abundant illustrations with which it is 
accompanied. To collectors these plates are doubtless 
fumiliar. There is a world, however, which likes to 
blend with its amusement a certain measure, far from 
oppressive, of information. To this world these volumes 
appeal. In the early years of the century the English 
people was occupied with the scare of a French invasion. 
Mr. Ashton supplies, accordingly, pictorial designs, with 
accompanying letterpress, of the volunteers with which 
the country swarmed. He shows also the funeral car of 
Nelson drawn by sailors, the watchmen going on duty, 
Vauxhall Gardens, the condemned sermon at Newgate, 
and reproduces a number of caricatures, social and poli- 
tical. His volumes are gossipping and entertaining. 
That they contain much information new to students of 
‘N. & Q.’ cannot be said. In un unpretentious way, 
however, they supply pictures of the life of our grand- 
fathers, and they may be read without fear of weariness, 
The Golden Gates and Silver Steps. By Shirley Hibberd. 
(E. W. Allen.) 

Like many other books expressly designed for children, 
* The Golden Gates’ of Mr. Shirley Hibberd will find its 
warmest admirers among readers of riper growth. 
In the wild and fantastic stories and sketches which are 
supplied much curious information is given, and there is 
a vein of gentle satire which is not unworthy of Ander- 
sen. This book constitutes, so far as we know, a new 
departure of Mr. Hibberd. The line he adopts in his 
less occupied moments is worth continuing. 


The English Historical Review. No. 1. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Unper the editorship of Dr. Creighton this new candi- 
date for the favour of the literary world makes a pro- 
mising start, Its object, briefly stated in an opening 
address, is to supply historical articles written in a philo- 
sophical spirit, including the last results of modern 
discovery, avoiding “personal controversy,’ and appeal 
ing directly to the professional student of history, but 
making also some appeal to the general reader. Dr. 
Freeman's essay on ‘ The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain,’ which gives an animated account ef some of the 
difficulties of the Western Empire during a period of 
barbarian aggression, is perhaps typical of the best kind 
of work the Heview is likely to obtain. The Provost of 
Oriel sends also a valuable contribution on ‘ Homer and 
the Early History of Greece,’ Lord Acton has a thought- 
ful and suggestive paper on ‘German Schools of 
History,’ and Prof. Seeley writes on ‘The House of 
Bourbon.’ Notes and documents, some of much interest, 
and a large number of reviews of books are included 
in the number, 


Le Livre for January }0, 1886, will have to be included 
in all Dickens collections pretending to completeness, 
Its opening article consists of ‘Charles Dickens & Paris : 
d’aprés sa Correspondance et des Documents Inédits.’ 
There are, as might have been expected, some mis- 
takes in the notes, as when the name Sampson 
Brass, applied to one of his children by Dickens, is 
said to be that of a giant in a fairy tale; but 
the article has abundant interest. It deals only with 
the life in the Rue de Courcelles, 1846-7, and has two 
full-page portraits of the novelist, A further instal- 





ment will deal with Paris revisited by Dickens. A pon 
trait of Alexandre Dumas is also affixed to a notice of 
‘La Tour de Nesle.’ M.;Octave Uzanne’s ‘ Causerie de 
Nouvel An’ gives an interesting account of the establish 
ment of Le Livre. 


Tue February number of We/ford's Antiquarian will 
contain the firet of a series of papers on * Our Ear 
Antiquaries.’ It deals with Elias Ashmole. Mr. H, 
Forrest will give an account of how his Shakspeariag 
collection arose, and Mr. Greenstreet will contribute, 
further instalment of ‘ The Ordinary from Mr. Thomas 
Jenyns’s “ Booke of Armes.”’’ 

Mr. Rovunp has at press a critical essay on ‘ The Early 
Life of Anne Boleyn,’ dealing with the points in the 
controversy between Mr. Friedmann, Mr. Gairdner, and 
Mr. Brewer. Mr. Elliot Stock will be the publisher, 


Francis Capper Brooke, of Ufford Place, Suffolk, 
under the initials F.C. B. one of the earliest contri 
butors to ‘ N. & Q.,’ died suddenly on Wednesday, the 13th 
inst. Born in 1810, he was educated at Harrow and 
Christ Christ, Oxford, where he graduated in classical 
honours in 1831. He subsequently held a commission ia 
the Grenadier Guards, serving also the office of high 
sheriff of his native county in 1869. A glance at an old 
Oxford Calendar shows amongst his undergraduate com 
temporaries who were at that date students on the 
foundation of the house the honoured names of W. K, 
Hamilton, Sutherland, W. E. Gladstone, the Hon. C.J, 
Canning, H. G. Liddell, Montagu Villiers, and Robert 
Scott ; whilst amongst independent membersare Ramesy 
and Bruce, afterwards Lords Dalhousie and Elgin, For 
a number of years Mr, Brooke devoted much time and 
money to the collection of a noble library at Ufford, 
numbering more than twenty thousand volumes. Ia 
this he took great delight, knowing intimately its tree 
sures. In fact, it was said he could find any book in 
in the dark, One of its chief features was the collection 
of pamphlets and leaflets. The library is strictly em 
tailed as an heirloom, and will not, therefore, meet with 
the usual fate of fine collections in the auction-room. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with tbe 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

B. B. (“ Bannerman Family "’).—By referring to the 
notice to correspondents at the head of our queries, you 
will see it is impossible for us to insert your communi 
cation, 

M. H. Wuire (“General Armatrong”),—Your first 
query on this subject has been inserted, ante, p. 28, 

a second has been sent with no mark of being a duplicate. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher °—at the (Office, 23, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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